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FOREWORD 


Spain's strategy of withdrawal from its 'pomp of yesterday' in Morocco 
was calculated to salvage as much good will as possible. Nc only was Franco 
supporting Morocco's claim to Tangier, but it was also the first country to 
announce that it would establish an embassy in Rabat. Meanwhile, final 
transfer of authority in Morocco was being delayed. Labor unrest had sub- 
sided in the north, but there was an undercurrent of tenseness as the 
official position of the Church was not made clear. However, the Primate of 
Spain, Enrique Cardinal Pla y Daniel, in criticizing government policy 
toward strikers and students, took occasion to attack totalitarianism and 
over-centralization of state functions. 









Portugal's Prime Minister Antonio de Oliveira Salazar celebrated the 
30th anniversary of the "New State" by dedicating public works and by 
calling on Europe to develop a good-neighbor policy toward Africa before it 
turns to Russia. No overt acts occurred in Goa, and Brazilian Foreign 
Minister José Carlos Macedo Soares declared that the Goan situation had 
become less dangerous due to the mediation of Brazil since August 1955. 









In Mexico the strike of some 25,000 students at the huge National Poly- 
technic Institute was deadlocked. Sympathy strikes had spread to other 
government-operated schools throughout the country but not to the University 
of Mexico. The government characterized student demands as impossible. | 
When student leaders refused a compromise agreement, newspapers urged the 
government to close the institution. Interior Minister Angel Carvajal 
declared that the strikes were inspired by Communist nonstudents. Elsewhere, 
news that underlinedMexico's rapid industrialization was the significant 
announcement that U.S. capital invested in Mexico now exceeds $1,000 million. 
Grumbling continued to be heard in many quarters against the U.S. policy of 
disposing of surplus cotton at less than the market price, but one important 
optimist was Treasury Minister Antonio Carrillo Flores who stated that 
Mexico would not be hurt as much as many supposed because of the other large 
sources of dollar revenue, mainly coffee, metals and the tourist business. 















Guatemala was experiencing labor problems due in part to the fact that 
many of the effective leaders had been exiled with the pro-Communist Arbenz 
supporters. Although still technically at war with Germany, Guatemala was 
seeking a way of settling mutual claims so that trade could be normalized. 
The first oil company was granted a concession under the new code, and vast 
lumbering operations are to be undertaken by two U.S. companies in Petén 
province. In Salvador, congressional elections followed the same pattern as 
the recent presidential elections: allthe opposition parties withdrew except 
one, the government party won 17 to 1, and the opposition cried foul. 
President Lozano Diaz of Honduras (ex-Vice President), who was put in office 
by a rather thinly contrived constitutional interpretation after no candidate 
received a majority in the last elections, was beginning to find politicking 
on the increase. He agreed to call elections for a Constituent Assembly for 
October 7. Plots were discovered to assassinate both President Somoza of 
Nicaragua and President Figueres of Costa Rica. Although not connected, the 
would-be-assassins in each case seemed bent on doing the dirty work for 
money. As Panama returned to normal after the election which chose Ernesto 
de la Guardia, Jr. as next President, preparations were in progress for the 
special meeting of the Organization of American States which would commemo- 
rate the Panama Congress called by Simén Bolivar in 1826. Invitations went 
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out to all the 21 American Chief Executives and the early acceptance of 
President Eisenhower led most of those to accept who felt that they could be 
assured of having their jobs back on their return. Few thought that the 
meeting would resolve any important issues, but there was general agreement 
that it might go far to dispel Latin American criticism of a lack of U.S. 


official interest in hemisphere affairs. 


In Cuba, the discovery of the revolutionary plot in the army led by 
Col. Barquin and the ill-fated attack on the Matanzas barracks were followed 
with a decree by President Batista imposing a 45 day period of complete 
censorship of all political news. Ex-President Prio Socarras, who had been 
expelled to Miami as a leader of the plotters, found himself in difficulties 
with U.S. immigration authorities because of his conviction for the smuggling 
of arms during his previous exile. Cuban-Dominican relations continued to be 
upset, this time by a hidden "bug" (microphone) which trapped Dominican 
Ambassador Federico Llaverias as he attempted to interest Senator Rolando 
Masferrer in pro-Trujillo activities. In the furor which followed, both 
countries withdrew their ambassadors, but diplomatic relations were still 
being carried on through minor functionaries. 


Haitian opposition forces came to life with unexpected vigor as parti- 
sans of President Paul Magloire pressed for a constitutional amendment to 
allow him another term. Riots which broke out provided a pretext for the 
imposition of a state-of-siege. Most of the opposition leaders were then 
marched off to jail. Continued speculation about the disappearance of Jesis 
de Galindez monopolized news about the Dominican Republic. One member of the 


exiled Dominican Revolutionary Party in New York, Nicolas Silfa, asserted 
that he had. information that Galindez had been thrown alive into a boiler of 
the Dominican freighter "Fundacién." As arguments continued about the 
physical possibility of such a sensational crime, the case entered U.S. 
politics when anti-Trujillo partisans began to picket meetings at which 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. appeared. Roosevelt is a legal counselor for the 


Dominican Government in the U.S. 


Puerto Rico announced that it had achieved a major industrial goal as 
income from manufacturing began to exceed that of agriculture for the first 
time. Island authorities realized, however, the magnitude of the challenge 
which they still faced: some 20,000 new workers enter the labor market each 
year but the average number that industry has been able to hire over the 
past ten years has been less than 4,000. The rest have been forced to 


emigrate. 


As the boom and high prices continued in Venezuela, authorities seemed 
to be relaxing their control over censorship. At least one controversial 
article was reprinted in El Heraldo from the U.S. magazine Visién. Some 
criticism of Venezuela was originating in the nearby Netherlandish island of 
Curacao. Despite the great prosperity of Venezuela, no comprehensive study 
has yet appeared to indicate to what extent the masses are sharing in the 
‘trickle down' process by which the groups with greater income are supposed 
to benefit those with less. Rojas Pinilla continued to exert a rigid censor- 
ship in Colombia despite overtures to Eduardo Santos to induce him to return 
from Paris and resume publication of El Tiempo under its old name. Santos 
refused as long as the present censorship remains. The appearance of the 
government-backed Diario Oficial has been set for July. Plans were announced 
to organize the pro-government "Third Force" to combat the proposed merger of 
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Conservative and Liberal forces under the Lleras Camargo-sponsored "Civic 
Front." The Conservative convention took no positive action to support the 
"Civic Front," but it did not wholly reject the idea. The anti-Protestant 
missionary campaign continued in full force. Ecuador was engaged in a presi- 
dential election in which the three candidates Ratil Clemente Huerta,, Carlos 
Guevara Moreno and José Chiriboga Villagémez, representing varying shades of 
liberalism, were competing with each other and also against Conservative 
Camilo Ponce Enriquez. The prospective split of the Liberal vote might mean 
a Conservative victory for the first time in years. 


As five of the eight candidates withdrew from the Peruvian presidential 
elections, a two-week postponement was effected until June 17 to allow re- 
shuffling of political ties and the replacement of one vice-presidential 
nominee who withdrew as a running mate of Hernando Lavalle. The latter was 
generally conceded to be the strongest man in the race, followed by ex- 
President Manuel Prado and Fernando Belainde Terry. However, the support of 
the APRA was expected to be the determining factor. Although Peru and 
Ecuador officially resumed diplomatic relations, the question of the delimi- 
tation of their mutual boundary was still unsettled. The boundary commission 
has requested new maps, but Peru has steadfastly opposed such a survey. 


Bolivia was having pre-election disorders as the nation prepared to vote 
on the same date (June 17) as Peru. Herndn Siles Suazo, backed by the ruling 
Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario, was considered the leading candidate, 
while the rightist Falange finally nominated its leader, Oscar Unzaga de la 
Vega. Two plans for marketing Bolivia's oil and gds were in the news. Glenn 
McCarthy expected to build a $30 million gas line to Chuquicamata and 
Antofagasta in Chile, and Gulf Oil confirmed its scheme for a $45 million oil 
line to the Pacific. Meanwhile, from Chile, came word that the Communists 
planned to establish a propaganda base for all South America in Bolivia. 
Although illegal, the Communist party stayed very much alive in Chile. When 
Jaime Parros was declared ineligible to take his seat as a deputy because he 
is a Communist, pressure was brought by the Communists on all left wing 
parties to stage a protest. At the opening of Congress they induced 88 out 
of 147 deputies and 33 out of 45 senators to boycott the first session. The 
new cabinet reorganization was considered routine, and the national economy 
continued to improve under the program recommended by the Klein-Saks mission. 


Argentina experienced legal confusion due to the abrupt return to the 
Constitution of 1853, student strikes against Catholic influence in education, 
and considerable labor unrest, which was attributed to peronista influence. 
Aramburu was forced to rely on the ‘authority of the revolution’ which was 
another way to spell expediency. Constitutional and/or basic legal reform 
could not be long delayed. Peronism remained a threat in labor disputes, and 
some idea of the government's plans for dealing with serious strikes was 
revealed in the transit strike. The army took over the transit system, 
workers were threatened with military discipline, and 25 strike leaders were 
banished to Patagonia to await trial by a military judge. Uruguay continued 
to blame the U.S. for its economic woes but seemed unable to control strikes 
even in the government packing plants just at the time when suits were 
threatened by West Germans for failing to deliver meat on contract. A cabi- 
net reorganization occurred as was also the case in Paraguay. 


Hyper-nationalism was rampant in Brazil but foreign investors were un- 
deterred in spite of inflation and the new budget which was still badly out 


of balance. 
Joseph Chilton Shirley, Assistant Editor 
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IBERTAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Enrique Cardinal Pl4 y Daniel, Primate of Spain, denounced totalitarian- 
ism in a pastoral letter which was later published by the Spanish press. He 
said, "The Church has always censured totalitarianism and state centrali- 
zation of all functions." The Primate's declaration capped a series of 
clerical statements critical of the government's policy towards university 


students and strikers. 


Civil authorities in San Sebastian requested banishment from the city of 
four Roman Catholic priests who were outspoken in their support of striking 
workers (H.A.R., IX: p. 160). By the 1953 concordat, however, the Vatican 
and the Spanish Government agreed that the state would not take disciplinary 
action against members of the clergy but would submit any recommendations for 
such action to ecclesiastical authority, which would then decide on punish- 
ment, if any, for those violating state laws. In this instance, the request 
for banishment was said to have been refused by the Bishop of Guipiizcoa, but 
the priests were ordered to submit texts of future sermons to their immediate 
superiors prior to delivery. In Bilbao the bishop rejected a petition from 
50 priests who wanted to support workers’ demands for higher wages in their 


sermons. 


Industrialists in the northern provinces reported that the labor situ- 
ation was still tense and that a surly and resentful attitude prevailed, 
following suppression of the strikes by government intervention. Minister of 
Commerce Manuel Arburia indicated on May 31 that the government recognized 
the essential validity of the workers‘ claims and was studying the possi- 
bility of new wage increases. A bill granting pay raises to Spanish military 
personnel and civil servants was approved on May 9 to become effective 
June 1. Under the new law, civilian employees will receive boosts of from 
25% to 60%. Military salary increases ranged from 10% for the captain 
general of a region to as much as 88% for sergeants. Government employees 
had not been awarded pay increments in the general raise effective April l 


(H.A.R., IX: p. 103). 


Reported admissions by unidentified Falangist leaders that they had 
"lost the masses" heralded a general tightening of party organization in May. 
Replacement of additional Falangist party leaders, aimed at "combating the 
enemies we have within," followed the removal of Raimundo Fernandez Cuesta, 
who was deposed as secretary general in the aftermath of the student riots 
in February (H.A.R., IX: p. 54). Action was also taken against Manuel 
Torres Lopez, former dean of the Law School of the University of Madrid and 
defense witness in the recent trial of four students accused of distributing 
propaganda pamphlets (H.A.R., IX: p. 161). Franco deprived Torres Lépez of 
his seat in the Cortes (national legislature) and of all other posts except 
that of Professor of Law at the university. In spite of these actions on 
Franco's part, it was rumored that the Caudillo would soon relinquish his 
post as Chief of the Government (i.e., the legislative branch), in what was 
called a move for more democratic government. He would presumably retain 
his offices as Chief of State and Chief of the Armed Forces. 
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The Spanish-Moroccan negotiations for the transfer of authority within 
she former protectorate were postponed on two occasions during the month. In 










¥ sche wake of a two-day courtesy visit to Spain by the Premier of Morocco, 

; M'barek Bekkai, and Foreign Minister Ahmed Balafrej, however, Generalissimo 

& Franco announced plans to appoint an ambassador to the new Sherifian Govern- 

a ment. Spain also supported Morocco's claim to the International Zone of 

& Tangier, in principle, and recognized the independence of Tunisia. Establish- 


ing the first embassy in Rabat was said to be a political victory for Spain, 
although the action was regarded as premature by the French. The U.S. State 
Department reportedly expressed pleasure at Spain's decision. 
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The French and Moroccan Governments signed a treaty on May 28 by which 
Morocco assumed the international obligations contracted in its name by 
France. The French-United States Treaty of 1950 for establishment of U.S. 
air bases in Morocco was specifically exempted from this agreement, since the 
Sultan contended that France had no right to grant the use of Moroccan land 
for those bases. The Moroccans, however, have expressed willingness to 
negotiate directly with the U.S. in this matter. Since the bases in the 
former French protectorate form part of a strategic complex which includes 
those now under contruction in Spain, their disposition has aroused keen 
interest in Spanish military and political circles. 
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Robert Moses, New York City Commissioner of Parks, was dispatched to 
Madrid by the U.S. Government to inspect the joint military construction 
program. Moses is noted for his outstanding organizational ability and his 
reputation for getting things done. 











It was reported early in May that on April 24 Spanish officials seized 
36,189 copies of the Bible, the New Testament and Gospels in Spanish and 
other languages from the premises of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in Madrid. The organization was founded by George Borrow in the last century. 
The British Embassy in Madrid requested that the Spanish Government 
investigate the matter, and r@urn the Bibles. 













The non-political Artists Club of Madrid presented six of its 15 annual 
Golden Laurel awards to individuals who have been hostile to the present 
regime. Cellist Pablo Casals, in self-imposed exile in France, and Andrés 
Segovia shared musicianship honors; Juan Ramon Jiménez, in exile in Puerto 
Rico, received an award for his poetry; José Padilla, now a resident of 
France, was decorated for excellence in musical composition; Vitorio Macho, 
who returned from exile two years ago, received the award in the field of 
sculpture; and Catalina Barcena, who returned to Spain from exile four years 
ago, was awarded the medal in dramatic arts. 
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Prince Rainier and Princess Grace, née Kelly, of Monaco were guests of 
honor at a luncheon given by Generalissimo Franco and his wife on May 12. 
Sixteen members of the Spanish cabinet and their wives were also present. 








PORTUGAL 





On May 28, Portugal celebrated the 30th anniversary of its "New State” 
with numerous speeches and the dedication of many public works projects. The 
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most important inauguration was that of Algarve province's Arade dam, which 
can hold 2.5 million cubic meters of water and irrigate 2,000 hectares of 


land. 


Two days later, the anniversary was further commemorated at the opening 
of the Fourth Congress of the National Union, a movement of government 
supporters formed 26 years ago to act as a forum for discussing Portugal's 
domestic and foreign problems. It is a political organization, though it 
claims not to be a party. Political parties are illegal in the Portuguese 
corporative state. Some 2,500 delegates from Portugal and its overseas 
provinces heard Prime Minister AntOnio de Oliveira Salazar open the sessions 
of the four-day congress with a call to Europe to find a formula for good- 
neighborly relations with Africa, for without the cooperation of that 
continent "the West could lose its struggle with the Soviet Union." He 
declared that Africa is the "natural complement to Europe," since it is 
necessary to the latter's life, defense and subsistence. Referring to "the 
fashionable current of anti-colonialism," Salazar observed that "a sort of 
collective cowardice makes Europe feel ashamed of the work it has achieved 
in Africa.” He made clear that no such shame characterizes Portugal's 
attitude toward its possessions in Africa and Asia. Regarding Portuguese 
India, he reiterated that it had remained loyal to Portugal despite India's 
efforts to undermine *+ h e¢ moral resistance and patriotism of the Goanese. 
Incidentally, Brazilian Foreign Minister José Carlos Macedo Soares declared 
in Rio de Janeiro that "the difficult situation” in Goa had become less 
dangerous since Brazil began to mediate between Portugal and India last 


August. 


The Christian Science Monitor reported that U.S. Secretary of State 
Dulles’ Goa statement of last December may have been aimed at creating a 
favorable climate for the renegotiation in September of the Azores lease 
between the United States and Portugal. In return for a renewal of American 
rights on the islands, Portugal is expected to seek a more prominent and 
conspicuous share in the administration of the U.S. military air bases 
there. At present the Portuguese Air Force, equipped with American-made 
planes, occupies its own air strips adjacent to the American field. The 
function of the Portuguese is to protect the island against possible 
invasion while the U.S. base serves exclusively as a fuel station in the 


Atlantic for NATO air and naval forces. 





An agreement was signed on May 25 providing for the sale of $7 million 
worth of U.S. surplus wheat to Portugal. Half of this money will be spent 
in Portugal for economic development and for U.S. operating expenses. The 
other half will be lent to Portugal at 3% interest and repaid in 40 years. 


MEXICO 


A strike which began April 11 at the Polytechnic Institute (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 163) continued to keep 25,000 students out of class and touched off 
sympathy strikes of thousands of students in Other government schools 
throughout the country. Interior Minister Angel Carvajal said that investi- 
gations had revealed undeniable evidence that the paralyzing strikes were 
“inspired by Communist non-students." He threatened to jail the leaders who 











ontinued to hold back an estimated 90% of the students who wished to return 
to their classes. 







A spokesman for the Ministry of Education said it was "physically 
impossible to grant the exorbitant demands” of the students. The strikers 
asked administrative changes and increased facilities which would cost the 
government $6.16 million, or an increase of 50% of the present record budget 
of $4.32 million. One of the big obstacles to a settlement seemed to be the 
strikers‘ demand for the ouster of Rodolfo Herndndez Corso as director of the 
institute. Originally, the students charged he was responsible for the pro- 
J.S. orientation of the instruction of the institute. Later they also 
accused him of pocketing student registration fees. 












Newspapers in Mexico City called on the Education Ministry to close the 
strikebound National Polytechnic Institute after student leaders refused to 
accept a compromise agreement to end their strike. The government was asked 

: to use institute funds to establish more primary schools and to "let the 

ij dissenters who don't want to study stay home." 










A half million workers marched before President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines in 
the traditional Labor Day parade, which was witnessed by about 1 million 
persons. The authorities were prepared for any emergency, but there was no 
news of serious disorders or acts of violence during the parade. The Commu- 
nist party protested that the government had "proved once again that it is 
the enemy of the worker and the proletariat." 








The sale of surplus U.S. cotton at below-market prices presents Mexico 
with a difficult but not insuperable problem, according to Treasury Minister 
Antonio Carrillo Flores. The minister said Mexican authorities were 
confident that President Eisenhower would carry out his promise (H.A.R., 

IX: p. 106) to exercise caution in using powers authorized by the new farm 
bill. The bill would allow sale of surplus cotton at as low as 25¢ a pound, 
which is 5¢ or more bélow current U.S. prices. Carrillo Flores declared 
that, although cotton is an important source of dollar earnings, Mexico has 
other commodities and services, including coffee, metals and the tourist 
industry, which would compensate for the losses in cotton. 










Others were not so temperate in their comments. Mexican Ambassador 
Manuel Tello informed Assistant Secretary of State for Latin American Affairs 
Henry F. Holland that his government was concerned about the sale of surplus 
cotton in the international market. He asked Holland what could be done’ so 

& that the cotton policies of the U.S. would not be harmful to the Mexican 
cotton trade. 

















A group of Mexican newsmen on a good will visit to the United States 
declared that the cotton policies taken by the U.S. would be disastrous for 
the Mexican cotton growers. The spokesman for the group, Eduardo Téllez 
Vargas, of El Universal, stated that the serious part of it is that his 
people know very well that the benefits for the U.S. from such ‘dumping' will 
be negligible, while the harm will be enormous in all the Latin American 
nations in which cotton is one of the main export products. 
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Though unskilled labor is over-abundant in Mexico, the Banco de Comercio 
reported that there is a very marked improvement in the technical preparation 
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of both management and workers. Mexican universities graduate approximately 
300 chemists and 550 engineers annually. In addition, numerous Mexican 
students graduate from well-known foreign universities. Moreover, 24 poly- 
technic schools with a total enrollment of some 20,000 students prepare 


technicians and qualified workers. 


Technical efficiency has also been greatly increased by the numerous 
opportunities afforded Mexican business to visit U.S. plants under the Point- 
Four program. In many industries, production fails to meet demand. 
Industrial development would have proceeded at an even faster pace if it had 
not been handicapped by two discouraging factors: shortage of capital and 
shortage of trained management personnel. 


A three-year telephone expansion program through 1957, with an estimated 
budget of $40 million (500 million pesos), reached the halfway mark, accord- 
ing to Hugo G. Beckman, general director of Teléfonos de México. During 1955 
a total of $9.3 million was spent by the company in extending lines, install- 
ing new automatic equipment and constructing new buildings. Expenditures for 
the 1956 program were estimated at $12 million. Much of the program is 
centered on expansion in Mexico City, but there will be installation of new 
lines in Guadalajara, Puebla, Hermosillo, Durango, Veracruz, Saltillo and 


Chittuahua. 


The Miguel Aleman hydroelectric system is now about four-fifths 
completed. This gigantic project is Mexico's most dramatic attempt to catch 


up with its rapidly growing demand for power. It encompasses a series of 
reservoirs, waterways, and generating plants through which water will course 


in a cumulative drop of 7,000 feet. When completed the complex system will 
have a capacity of 366,775 kilowatts. At present four of the plants are in 
operation with a total capacity of 216,775 kilowatts. 


The fifth and last generator, Tingambato, is about a year and a half 
from completion. It is the most spectacular part of the project. To bring 
water to Tingambato, a conduit 115 feet in diameter has been run nine miles 
through solid rock beneath a mountain. The water will then drop through a 
vertical conduit nearly 1,200 feet. The turbines for Tingambato will be 
built within the mountain itself. The plant will have a capacity of 150,000 


kilowatts. 


Santo Tomis, the reservoir from which Tingambato will draw its water, 
will be created by flooding the Santo Tom&s Valley. The flooding is set for 
three months from now, but the government is having great difficulty with 
people who refuse to desert their homes. The Federal Electricity Commission 


has built an entirely new city to house them. 


All of the electricity produced in the Miguel Alemfn project is sold at 
wholesale rates to the Compania Mexicana de Luz y Fuerza Motriz, S.A., in 
which there are large United States interests. Luz y Fuerza distributes it, 
along with its own production of about 500,000 kilowatts, in the Federal 
District and in parts of six surrounding states. 


Mexico participated in the International Trade Fair held April 12-27 at 
Milan, Italy, where it displayed a large selection of domestic products which 
it can supply to European countries. These commodities included manufactured 
articles, foodstuffs and industrial materials. 
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The U.S. Department of Commerce reported that direct United States 
investment in Mexico has increased by 25% since 1950. In 1954 these 
investments amounted to $523 million, representing two-thirds of all foreign 
investments in Mexico. The average profit earned by U.S. investment in 
Mexico was 10.7% in the period 1950-1954. ‘This was higher than the rate 
yielded by U.S. investment in Canada, which was only 9.6% in the same period. 
Total United States capital in Mexico, including short and long term 
financing, amounts to $1,005 million. U.S. capital in Mexico in 1956 
includes $825 million on long term, covering direct private investment, 
obligations to the Export Import Bank, public debt and obligations to U.S. 
commercial banks; and $180 million on short term, covering obligations to 
United States suppliers, businessmen and commercial banks. 















CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 


GUATEMALA 







Alarming symptoms of labor discontent could not be concealed during the 
May Day celebrations, in spite of the government's efforts to promote a pro- 
administration demonstration. President Castillo Armas had contributed 
$6,475 from his personal funds to the May Day steering committee to help 
defray the cost of the parade and meeting. However, as the newspaper Hoy 
reported, “the celebration promoted by the government with all the means that 
discretion allows turned into a resounding defeat for the official forces 
that have been trying to manage the rising labor movement." The 2,000 
workers who filled the Parque Central booed off the platform the five 
scheduled speakers, some of them government officials, and reserved their 
cheers for the substitutes, some of them leaders under Arbenz' regime. The 
latter vigorously attacked the government's labor policies. 














Government spokesmen blamed the incidents on Communists and on the lack 
of vigor and popularity of the present labor leaders. On the other hand, 
Mario Mencos--the anti-Communist head of Federacién Auténoma del Trabajo 
(FAT) (H.A.R., VIII: p. 553) which is the larger of the country's two labor 
confederations--declared that the workers’ cheers for the left-wing speakers 
were a result of the unsympathetic official attitude toward the problems of 
labor. Summing up the labor reaction, he charged that the February decree 
barring union organization and strikes by public employees opened the way to 
many injustices. Mencos declared that the labor courts are too pro- 
management and allow violations of the law to go unpunished, that employers 
have gone on a rampage of oppression, dismissals and violations of legal 
rights of workers, and that the persecution of peasants by farm owners is 
becoming serious and is an indication of "the lack of defense and support by 
the authorities." 















Exclusion, and often exile, of the labor officials who had cooperated 
with the Arbenz forces has left the union movement with a weakened leadership. 
Serafino Romualdi, representative for Latin America in the A.F.L.-C.I.0. and 
secretary of the Inter-American Workers Regional Organization (ORIT), 

reported after visiting Guatemala that the leaders and members of the free 
trade union movement were disillusioned and discouraged due to the weak and 
at times contradictory labor policies of the government, "notwithstanding 
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their unanimous belief that the President has good intentions and wishes 
sincerely the revival of a healthy, free and independent trade union movement " 
In response to the increasing labor protests the Minister of Labor announced 
that the labor statutes for public employees would be modified shortly to 
permit a return to trade unionism, but with necessary limitations for the 


maintenance of security and public order. 


The arrival of an economic mission from West Germany will mark the firs+ 
official contact between the two countries, which are still technically at 
war. Trade between West Germany and Guatemala grew from nothing at the end 
of World War II to an exchange in 1955 of $7.4 million in German goods, 
mostly machinery, and $3.1 million in Guatemalan products, mostly coffee. 

The main obstacle to a full re-establishment of relations has been Guatemala's 
expropriation of German assets estimated at $20 to $40 million to cover 
alleged war damages. Because of the seizure West Germany imposed a mild 
trade restriction on Guatemala's coffee. As a reprisal the Guatemalan 
Government announced in May that it would enforce the 1941 trade prohibition 
issued since the declaration of war. Observers interpreted this action as 
well as the government's delay in signing a $3.2 million contract with the 
Siemens Halske concern of Munich for the installation of 20,000 telephones 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 111) as an attempt to get West Germany to abandon the claim 
to its assets. Officials, furthermore, have interpreted the West German 
proposal to send an economic mission as an indication of willingness to forego 
an arrangement on the seized assets for the time being in order to normalize 


trade. 


Guatemala has estimated its war damages at $87 million. Germany esti- 
mated that from 1944 to 1953 seized German-owned coffee farms yielded 
$83 million in sales for the Guatemalan Government, though official figures 
are only one-fourth of that amount. According to the New York Times, 
Guatemala's refusal to return the assets is apparently based partly on 
economics. From April 1954 to March 1955 all national farms, mostly 
formerly German-owned, sold products worth about $10 million with a net 


profit of $2.5 million. 





The first oil exploration concession under the new Petroleum Code 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 358) was granted to Signal Exploration Company, a sub- 
sidiary of Signal Oil and Gas Company of Los Angeles, California. The 
exploration concession is for six years and entitles the company to explore 
271,596 hectares in one area of the three northern provinces of El Petén, 
Izabal, and Alta Verapaz. An exploitation concession may be granted after 
oil is found in commercial quantities. The government will reserve for 
itself 12% of the companies' oil production as royalties and 50% of their 


net profits. 


Contracts to exploit about 2.8 million acres of forests in El Petén for 
a 20-year period were awarded to two U.S. companies, the Robinson Lumber Co. 
of New Orleans, and the Weis-Fricker Mahogany Company of Pensacola, Florida. 
The former will work in the Dos Lagunas and Fallabén zones in an area of 
about 1.85 million acres; the latter will exploit about 957,000 acres in the 
Poptim zone. The government has already forbidden the exportation of whole 
logs which will instead be sold to these companies at fixed prices during the 
period of concession. The companies, in return, have agreed to plant five 
new trees for every 1.3 cubic yards of mahogany and cedar they take out, and 
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have agreed to set up mills to process the timber within the zones, to build 
and maintain roads, and to set up housing, schools, and hospitals for 
employees. The Robinson company will pay the government $17 a cubic meter of 
mahogany and $11 a cubic meter of cedar. Weis-Fricker's representatives have 
agreed to pay $23 for mahogany and $18 for cedar. Other species sell for 
petween $4 and $5 a cubic meter. According to estimates made in 1950 by 

R. Holdridge, a plant ecologist of the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences at Turrialba, Costa Rica, there were 20,000 million board 
feet of wood that could be exploited commercially in El Petén, although much 
of it is still imaccessible. More than 20 million board feet were estimated 
to be obtainable each year for an indefinite period, based on a 40-year 
rotation of planting and cutting. Excepted from the exploitation are some 
125,000 acres around the Mayan ruins of Tikal, in the Fallabén zone, which 
are now being restored by the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 11). 


EL SALVADOR 


The government-supported Partido Revolucionario de Unificacién 
Democrdtica (PRUD) emerged victorious in all fourteen of the country's 
administrative departments in the May 13 congressional elections. The 
Partido Accién Nacional (PAN), headed by former Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Roberto Edmundo Canessa, was the only opposition party that took part in the 
elections. The other four decided to withdraw after the Assembly rejected 
electoral law reforms requested by the opposition (H.A.R., IX: p. 167). The 
election board reported a total of 552,000 votes for PRUD, almost seventeen 
times as many as for PAN, which obtained 33,000 votes. The voting was 
characterized by the same apathy and tranquility as the March 4 presidential 
elections. La Prensa Grafica, the leading independent newspaper, reported 
many irregularities such as vote-buying by election officials, double- 
voting and allowing minors to vote. 





President Osorio accepted an invitation by the President of Panama to 
attend a conference of the Presidents of American States to be held at 
Panama City in the near future. 


The Central Reserve Bank of El Salvador reported that coffee exports 
during the five months from November to March, 1955-1956, amounted to 
68,934 long tons. This was over 23% more than the comparable period in 
1954-1955. 


The governments of El Salvador and Costa Rica expanded their free-trade 
agreement by removing import quota restrictions on several articles. 
However, quotas on beer and margarine produced in El Salvador were 
established. 


The visit of a four-man trade mission from Japan gave an indication of 
further improvement of Salvadorean-Japanese trade relations. Recent items of 
mutual trade interest include a $2.4 million textile mill which is being built 
with joint Salvadorean-Japanese capital. El Salvador is to receive 50% of the 
stock in the mill in return for $1.2 million dollars (payable in colones), 
while Japan is to receive the other 50% of the stock in return for machinery, 
buildings and technical knowledge. 
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Construction of the textile mill is part of El Salvador's industrial 
development program, designed to increase the variety of income sources so 
that the country will not have to depend almost entirely on coffee exports, 
which in 1955 accounted for 86% of total export value. The United States is 
the main purchaser of Salvadorean coffee, taking 60-75% of the total exports 


annually. 


HONDURAS 


In the midst of the tension that arose when President Lozano Diaz issued 
a statement on reports that Ramén Villeda Morales, head of the Liberal party, 
was preparing revolutionary uprisings in May, a spokesman for the party 
released a declaration made by Villeda Morales that he had no intention of 
promoting any kind of civil war, and that "it would be foolhardy to attempt 
to overthrow the present government, since it will fall under its own weight." 


Meanwhile, the Liberals and Nationalists, began pressing harder on the 
President to call an election for the National Constituent Assembly, and on 
May 20 he announced that these elections would be held on October 7. Villeda 
Morales expressed his confidence that the Liberals would take over the 


government in these elections. 


The Liberal party, the largest and most critical opposition to the 
present administration, charged the government with preventing many of its 
alternate delegates from attending its three-day convention in Tegucigalpa. 
By order of the President, highways entering the capital were blocked during 


the weekend of May 24-28, and no one was allowed to pass without proof that 
he had pressing business. The delegates to the convention had been given 
identification cards which were to cover the alternate delegates as well, but 
because of an eleventh-hour government decision that only one person could 
enter on each card, the alternates were not allowed to attend. 


Another regulation thwarted plans for a parade of the female members of 
the party in Tegucigalpa, and for fear of violent political demonstrations, 
the newsmen requested the Honduran Government to postpone the Central 
American Newspapermen's Congress scheduled for May 25. 


President Carlos Castillo Armas of Guatemala and President Julio Lozano 
Diaz met in the Honduran town of Ruinas de Copdn to discuss ways of combating 
Communism in Central America. They also discussed the need for completing 
free trade agreements between the two republics. 


NICARAGUA 


Early in May a plot to kill President Anastasio Somoza was uncovered. 
Two young Nicaraguans were arrested as they attempted to re-enter the country 
after having spent some time in exile in Mexico. The two had been approached 
in Mexico by three Nicaraguans, Adolfo Zamora, Alberto Gdémez, and Manuel + 
Gémez, and by a Mexican, Alejandro Romero, who paid them 5,000 Mexican pesos 
to murder the Nicaraguan President. One of the young men, Manfred Linner 
Diaz, stated that he had planned to take advantage of the fact that he is a 
godson of Somoza to approach him. The pair wore bracelets with the in- 
scription "Liberation Army" when they were arrested. 
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Emiliano Chamorro, head of the Conservative Party, who was sentenced to 
eight years in prison for his part in the abortive attempt on the life of 
President Somoza in April 1954 (H.A.R., VII: No. 4), was notified early in 
the month that the President had restored his liberty. At the same time Pedro 
Joaquin Chamorro, the editor of the opposition paper La Prensa, also was 
freed. As the month continued a total of 12 political prisoners was 
released. Observers in Nicaragua were puzzled by Somoza's actions. In 
addition it was noted that the restrictions on the opposition press had been 
greatly relaxed. Some felt that Somoza was attempting to clean house before 
the coming elections. Others felt that he had the situation so well in hand 
that he could afford to relax his iron grip slightly. Somoza has stated that 
he would accept the nomination for President if it were offered to him by his 
party. 


The President announced in his address to Congress in April that he would 
propose a press law to replace the present one which has been severely 
criticized by the Inter-American Press Association (I.A.P.A.). He asked the 
president of the Association, James G. Stahlman, for help in the drafting of 
a new law. Stahlman declined, stating that the press should not be subject 
to any law that does not apply to an ordinary citizen. He added that 
I.A.P.A. does not wish special privileges for the press, because a paper that 
accepts special favors loses some of its independence. Stahlman also 
suggested that what would be most satisfactory would be constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of expression and freedom of the press. 


Somoza accepted the invitation of the President of Panama to attend the 
meeting of the Presidents of the American republics in Panama in June. 
Somoza said that he felt that it was a good chance for the executives to 
discuss their problems "as good friends and good brothers." 


fhe World Bank lent Nicaragua $3.2 million to improve the port of 
Corinto, the most important port in the country. The improvements to be 
made will eliminate some of the serious delay that shipping has encountered 
there. The project is expected to be completed by the latter part of 1959. 
This is the ninth loan that the Bank has made to Nicaragua, bringing the 
total to $21.4 million. The other loans were for agricultural, power and 


highway projects. 


The provisions of the U.S. farm bill with respect to disposal of surplus 
cotton are causing a great deal of worry in Nicaragua. The country has been 
depending increasingly on cotton, now the leading export. It was feared 
that if the U.S. sells nearly 5 million bales of surplus cotton as proposed 
in the farm bill, the price may fall as much as $10 a bale. 


COSTA RICA 


A man of Honduran nationality, Abraham Perry Baker, was arrested in May 
while trying to enter Costa Rica from Nicaragua without the proper documents. 
He had arrived in Nicaragua from Los Angeles, California. He confessed that 
he had intended murdering President José Figueres, Vice-President Blanco 
Ceryantes, ex-President Otilio Ulate, Archbishop Odio, and other high ranking 
officials. Baker said that he had planned to dress as a priest and visit 
Archbishop Odio asking him to invite the others to meet at the Archbishop‘s 
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palace to view some interesting documents that he had brought with him. Whe; 
all the men were together he had planned to kill them. Baker also confessed 
that he had been in touch with Teodoro Picado Jr. in Los Angeles. Picado is 
the son of the ex-President of Costa Rica and was one of the leaders of the 
attempted invasion of the country in January 1955 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 14). He 
had tried to enlist the support of President Somoza of Nicaragua, but the 
latter had refused to help him. Both Teodoro Picado and his son have stated 
that they know nothing of the man, and had no idea of committing such a crime. 


The National Chamber of Radio Broadcasting Stations started a campaign 
against what it considers the government's arbitrary actions. These include 
the proposal of the Ministry of the Interior to change the channel frequen- 
cies of the newly established stations, and also its plan to control certain 
aspects of operation of radio and television stations. The Chamber is 
planning to set up a permanent network of stations to oppose government 
measures systematically. It was announced that all the radio stations in the 
Americas might observe a minute of silence to show their support for the Costa 
Rican stations in their fight against state intervention. The member stations 
of the Chamber agreed not to carry President Figueres' opening speech to 
Congress on the grounds that no radio time should be granted for programs 
attacking the free action of radio stations. 


The daily La Prensa of Nicaragua reported that President Figueres would 
retire from office during the coming election campaign in order to guarantee 
full electoral freedom and to show clearly his impartiality. It is felt that 
this report, which has not been confirmed in Costa Rica, may be a mere 
propaganda maneuver designed to rouse public opinion in Costa Rica in favor 


of such a move. 


The Catholic labor organization Rerum Novarum is under fire for having 
taken money from a political party to defray some of its expenses. Under the 
existing laws the organization is liable to dissolution. The government 
planned to check the books of the labor group to see if any entry had been 
made for the money received. Also in the labor field the Costa Rican Feder- 
ation of Banana Workers announced that it was attempting to organize workers 
of railroads which transport bananas. 


Representatives of Costa Rica and the United States signed an agreement 
for cooperation in research in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The 
agreement comes within the framework of President Eisenhower's Atoms for 


Peace program. 


PANAMA 


Following what was regarded as "the quietest election campaign in recent 
Panamanian memory,” voters in the Republic gave the Coalicién Patridética 
Nacional presidential candidate, Ernesto de la Guardia Jr., a greater than 
2-1 victory over Liberal Victor F. Goytfia. However, riots broke out when 
parading supporters of the latter claimed that there had been fraud in the 
elections. One report by Excelsior stated that Goytia demanded that the 
results of the election be nullified on the basis that disorders "altered" at 
least 100,000 of the votes. However, 10 days after the elections took place, 
the Republic returned to its normal way of life when precautionary 
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restrictions imposed during the elections were lifted. The victorious 
competitor, who assumes office in October, received his credentials as 
President-elect of Panama from Dr. Bernardo Gonzalez Ruiz, President of the 
National Electoral College. 


President Ricardo Arias Espinosa extended an invitation to the Chief 
Executives of all the Latin American republics and the United States to 
attend the special meeting of the Organization of American States slated to 
take place in Panama from June 22-26, in commemoration of the Panama Congress 
called by Simon Bolivar in June of 1826. President Eisenhower's formal 
acceptance of the invitation was well received, and it was expected that his 
acceptance would encourage the other 20 Chief Executives to do the same, but, 
while 12 of them accepted, three declined and others hesitated. 


Former President José Ramén Guizado who is now serving a prison term of 
six years and eight months for complicity in the murder of his predecessor, 
José Antonio Remén, wrote a letter to President Arias declaring that he had 
knowledge of the actual killers of Remén. Guizado requested a special court 
be convened to study documents he now has in his possession regarding the 
case. 


Maj. Gen. John S. Seybold, retiring governor of the Canal Zone, has 
described as "feasible, desirable and, in fact, inevitable," the construction 
of a sea level canal across the isthmus in the Canal Zone, and strongly 
urged the project from the standpoint of future requirements of national 
defense. 


Investigations begun by the U.S. House of Representatives Special Labor 
Subcommittee in March regarding the application of the U.S. minimum wage law 
in the Canal Zone (H.A.R., IX: p. 115) resulted in the approval of a bill to 
legalize payment of wages in the Canal Zone lower than those required by law 
on the United States mainland. Also retroactive immunity was conferred on 
any employer who has failed in the past to pay the federal minimum wage. 


Representations were made by the Ambassador of Panama, J. J. Vallarino, 
against transmission of commercials over a proposed television station in the 
Panama Canal Zone, on the grounds that they would compete with those on 
present radio stations in the republic, and with later television instal- 
lations there. The Ambassador told reporters that Henry F. Holland, 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, promised that as much as 
possible would be done to avoid the use of commercials, although it would be 
difficult for the Zone station to cut commercials from the television films 
which would be supplied free by the United States firms to the army for use 
in the Zone. 


For "peace and safety,” Juan D. Perén, former Argentine dictator, moved 
to Colén again. He appeared as a defense witness in the trial of Jaime 
Padilla Beliz of the magazine "18" on charges of libel. The suit was filed 
by Jules Dubois, Latin American correspondent for the Chicago Tribune, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Freedom of the Press of the Inter-American Press 
Association. 
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CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 








CUBA 





General Batista imposed a rigid 45-day censorship of political news early 
in May in an effort to prevent further acts of violence. As in the period 
following the attack on the Moncada Barracks in July 1953 (H.A.R., VI: No. 7 
all three mass media were affected: press, radio and television. Political 
meetings were also banned. The ban was effective. In Bohemia no word which 
could be considered controversial appeared; the revealing section entitled 
"In Cuba" was completely eliminated. While the imposition of censorship was 
generally considered nothing more than a precautionary move, there was no 
doubt that recent events, especially the discovery of a military conspiracy 
led by Col. Ramon Barquin, (H.A.R., IX: p. 172), had deeply impressed the 
Batista regime. No important outbreak followed the bloody Matanzas incident 
(H.A.R., IX: pp. 173-174), but there were reports of arrests for attempted 
bombings and for plotting against the government. 
















Ex-President Carlos Prio Socarras, who was blamed for the Matanzas 
incident and summarily expelled from the country at the end of April, found 
himself in difficulties with U.S. immigration officials in Miami. His record 
was blemished by the stiff fine which he had had to pay for arms smuggling 
during his previous period of exile. However, his lawyers succeeded in 
getting a court ruling which promised an extended period of legal action. 
Meanwhile, he was joined by other exiles of his branch of the Auténtico 
party, including Carlos Hevia, who was also President of Cuba for a short 
time. 


















The long period of tension between Cuba and the Dominican Republic 
' threatened to develop into an open rupture of diplomatic relations in mid- 
May when it was discovered that Dominican Ambassador to Cuba Federico 
Llaverfas mistakenly thought that he might be able to interest Senator 
Rolando Masferrer in pro-Trujillo activities. The Senator was actually 
chairman of the Senate committee which was studying Trujillo activities in 
Cuba. Not only did Senator Masferrer reject the Ambassador's overtures, but 
he had the compromising interview secretly tape-recorded. When news of this 
incident was released both countries recalled their ambassadors. However, 
further diplomatic action was not taken. According to Rafael Soler Puig, who 
is accused of the murder in Cuba of Dominican exile "Pipi" Hernandez, 
Dominican activity in Cuba has been serious. He named Cubans Policarpo 
Soler, his wife, and Arnaldo Marquez Martinez as directors of this work from 
their exile in the Dominican Republic. He claimed that Marquez Martinez 
offered him $100,000 in 1953 to go to the United States to kill Jesis de 
Galindez (See DOMINICAN REPUBLIC). 




















Economic conditions continued to be good as the government announced 
that the budget for 1956-57 would be $330 million as compared with the 1955- 
56 figure of $312 million. Revenue collections were running well ahead of 

1955 and it was predicted that the budget will be balanced this year for the 
first time since 1952. Figures for 1955 national income and gross national 
product were revised upwards to about $1,900 million and $2.3 thousand mil- 
lion respectively, making 1955 the best year since record 1952. 
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Sugar quotas for the U.S. market were finally settled by the U.S. House 
and Senate when the Sugar Act of 1948 was extended as amended until 1960. 
Under this legislation Cuba will supply 93. Th, and the so-called full duty 
countries, 6.25% of all U.S. sugar not included in U.S. domestic, Philippine, 
Hawaiian, and Puerto Rican quotas. The average Cuban yearly quota will be 
2.96 million short tons. Discussions were also slated to begin concerning 
quotas on the world market under the control of the International Sugar 
Council. 










HAITI 










The continuation of the "popular demonstrations" in favor of a second 
term for President Magloire (H.A.R., IX: p. 175) provoked minor riots in the 
first days of May. These disorders were believed to have been sparked by 
opposition members of the "mulatto élite" headed by ex-President Elie Lescot 
who was overthrown in 1946. Although the Haitian constitution of 1950 seemed 
to specify that the presidential term would not expire until May 15, 1957, 
rig cg Magloire's opponents argued on a technicality that his term expired 
de jure on May 15, 1956. To preserve order, the Haitian Congress acceded to 
ae Magloire's demand to impose a “state of siege” for three months in 
the cities of Port-au-Prince, Les Cayes and Jacmel. This decree went into 
effect on May 21. At least 35 persons had already been arrested at month's 
end, including three publishers of opposition papers, Gérard Jolibois of Le 
Matin, Franck Séraphin of Indépendance and Albert Occenad of Haiti Miroir, 
and two members of Haiti's Revolutionary Committee, followers of Dr. Fransgois 
Devalier, a prominent member of the late President Dumarsais Estimé's 
cabinet, who has been in hiding since November 1954. Despite this handicap, 
Devalier succeeded in organizing several labor unions, some of which began a 
strike in the third week of May. The head of the opposition movement, Edmon 
Sylvain, who joined the opposition after he was removed as Rector of the 
University escaped and sought asylum in the Costa Rican Embassy. All persons 
arrested are charged with having drafted handbills inciting to revolt and 
general strike. By the end of May, government representatives reported that 
the situation was well under control and that there was no probability of a 
revolution. 

































ui On May 7, 1956, the World Bank made a loan of $2.6 million to Haiti to 
Pe help finance a three-year highway improvement program. Improved roads are 
expected to expedite the shipment of agricultural products from farms to 
markets and to foster Haiti's growing tourist industry. The Royal Bank of 
Canada is participating in the loan to the extent of $413,000. This is the 
first time that a Canadian bank has taken part in a World Bank loan. The 
three-year program will be carried out by the Public Works Department under 
the technical direction of consulting engineers to be engaged abroad by the 
Haitian Government. The total cost of the program is estimated at $3.98 mil- 
lion; the balance will be supplied by the government. 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly reported that business has recently reflected a 
: normal seasonal increase but that the level was far from that existing before 
F the hurricane of October 1954. Although a temporary fiscal surplus of two 


million gourdes was reached in February, the fiscal situation of the govern- 
ment was expected to continue to be unsatisfactory. 
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The U.S. International Cooperation Administration and the Haitian 
Government declared in a joint statement that $5 million would be spent 
during 1956, the U.S. share being $4.1 million. This money will be used 
mainly for irrigation, road and agricultural projects ($2 million), special 
irrigation works in the Artibonite Valley ($2 million), technical as- 
sistance for public health, agriculture and education ($1.1 million). 


In a speech to the nation from Les Cayes on,April 6, 1956, President 
Magloire announced that the Haitian Government would become the only owner 
of the Centrale Dessalines sugar mill located at Les Cayes (H.A.R., 

IX: p. Th). Tie agreement was reached with the former owners, Compagnie 
Sucriére Cubano-Haitienne. The management of the mill was entrusted to the 
Haitian Institute of Agricultural and Industrial Credit which was also to 
supply funds. The President declared in the same speech that the government 
had obtained the funds for the construction of new facilities in the harbor 
of Jacmel to permit the entrance of ocean vessels. This construction will 
be made through the Haitian Mines Corporation, a subsidiary of Reynolds 


Mining Corporation. 


The Haitian Department of Agriculture formed a Bureau of Fisheries to 
explore Haiti's coastal waters with a view to setting up a fishing and can- 
ning industry. Initial operations were encouraging. 


Haiti was one of ten Latin American countries visited by four tech- 
nicians from the Special Committee on Bananas of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council of the Organization of American States. The mission is 
collecting information on diseases affecting bananas and on production and 


distribution techniques. There has been an increase in shipments of bananas 
in recent months. — 


Mining equipment has been sent to Haiti for final sampling of two rich 
copper veins in the Terre Neuve area in the north of Haiti. Exploration was 
started in 1955, and the enterprise was employing 100 Haitians in May. 
Consolidated Halliwell, Ltd., of Toronto, the operating company, hopes to 
produce 2,000 tons of highly concentrated ore daily by 1957. The ore will 


be shipped to Canada for refining. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Late in May, Nicolas Silfa, spokesman for the Dominican Revolutionary 
Party, told the New York District Attorney's office that he had learned from 
underground sources that Jesis de Galfndez, missing Columbia professor 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 177) was kidmaped and thrown alive into the boiler of the 
Dominican freighter "Fundacién" (H.A.R., IX: p. 120). An independent expert 
on ships' boilers said that their openings were large enough to accommodate a 
human body, but the agent for the Dominican Steamship Line and his engineer 
irrelevantly pointed out that it would have been a difficult and time- 
consuming task to stuff Galfndez' body through the aperture. Arturo H. 
Espaillat, the new Consul General of the Dominican Republic in New York 
(see below), offered to produce for interrogation the entire crew that 
manned the "Fundacié6n" while the ship was in New York at the time of 


Galindez' disappearance. 
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Arturo Espaillat replaced Félix Bernardino as Consul General early in 
May. No explanation was given for the change. Bernardino is suing Look 
magazine for $500,000 because a May 29 article written by Wenzell Brown 
allegedly implicated him in the murder of Andrés Requena while he (Bernardino) 
was Consul General in New York. The Look article simply referred to "a 
consular official; no name was mentioned. 


The New York Times reported that in his Columbia doctoral dissertation 
Galindez listed at least 140 Dominican political assassinations since the 
Generalissimo took power in 1930. The newspaper gained access to the 
Galindez book in Chile where it is being published. The Chilean Government 
ordered its consul in Los Angeles to furnish protection to the wife of 
Alfonso Naranjo. It was Naranjo who gave a copy of the dissertation to the 
Editorial El Pacifico for publication. 





According to the Dominican Government a Spanish refugee, José Almoina 
Mateos, acting as Galindez' representative, called on the Dominican 
Ambassador to Mexico in 1954 to suggest that Galindez would be willing to 
withhold publication of his thesis on the Trujillo era if he were paid 
$25,000. 


In New York Arturo Espaillat said Galindez' disappearance “has been as 
skillfully exploited by the anti-Trujillo forces as if it had been pre- 
arranged for that purpose." 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., the counselor of the Dominican Republic in 
the United States, requested the Federal Bureau of Investigation to inquire 
into the Galindez case. Warren Olney III, Assistant United States Attorney 
General, told him it would assist the investigation to know whether Roosevelt 
had addressed a similar appeal to the Dominican Government. Roosevelt 
accused Olney of trying to make "political hay" of the case. A New York 
Times editorial said, "An exchange like that between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Olney has in no way advanced the solution of the mystery." 


Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina declined to run for 
President of the Dominican Republic in the forthcoming elections and called 
for the nomination of his brother, the present President, Héctor B. Trujillo 
Molina. The vice-presidential candidate will be Lt. Gen. Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Martinez, son of the Generalissimo. 


PUERTO RICO 


A major goal of “Operation Bootstrap" was reached in May when manu- 
facturing edged ahead of agriculture as the major source of income in Puerto 
Rico. Twenty plants were opened to celebrate "Development Week" on the 
island, including the 400th new plant since the industrial expansion program 
started ten years ago under the auspices of the Economic Development 
Authority. The new plants will manufacture everything from rubber buckets 
to circuit breakers, and will include such names as General Electric, Sunbeam 
and U.S. rubber. 


In a way the celebration of Development Week is a tribute to the hard 
work and faith of Governor Luis Munoz Marin. Under his leadership in the 
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island's industrial revolution, per-capita income has jumped from $122 in 
1940 to $434 in 1954. While this does not yet compare favorably with the 
$1,845 average on the U.S. mainland, it tops all Latin American countries 
except Argentina. As a market for continental U.S. goods, Puerto Rico is 
outranked only by Canada, Mexico, England, and Japan, purchases having 
totalled a record $584 million in 1954. 


Economic Development Administrator Teodoro Moscoso discussed Puerto 
Rico's future at great length during ceremonies of Development Week. He 
said that he expected to have 2,500 new plants operating in Puerto Rico by 
1975, and that the development program had been so successful that the EDA 
returns $4.40 to the Commonwealth treasury for every dollar spent in 
promotion and that it has increased the average Puerto Rican family income 
from $660 to $2,170. Moreover, the island's beautification program has 
helped to make tourism a $75 million a year business. Included in the 
"beauty treatment” are two 300-room hotels near San Juan, a 72-room luxury 
hotel which is being financed by Laurance Rockefeller and which features an 
18-hole golf course, and improvements of the boulevards and superhighways 


on the island. 


To help finance the island's growth, the Legislature approved a record 
$143,758, 746 budget for 1956-57, including $4,950,000 to increase salaries 
of teachers, policemen and other government employees, $350,000 for a 
campaign to “sell” Puerto Rico in the U.S., and $75,000 for a Casals Music 
Festival to be held in April 1957. 


"Operation Bootstrap" still faces a challenge: although the program 
has created some 33,000 industrial jobs in 10 years, the high birth rate, in 
conjunction with the low death rate, still adds some 20,000 new workers to 
the labor market each year. Heavy migration to the U.S. mainland has kept 


unemployment from rising sharply. 


Some U.S. labor unions have not been pleased with the “runaway” 
industries in Puerto Rico. At a meeting of the representatives of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union in Atlantic City, Munoz Marin was 
foreed to defend his program against charges that low wages in Puerto Rico 
have attracted so many industries to the island that U.S. mainland workers 
were being deprived of their livelihood. The Governor said that acceptance 
of the flat raise in all industries as applied under the current U.S. one 
dollar per hour minimum wage law would have resulted in the bankruptcy of 
many businesses. He added that he was sure that the Puerto Rican Legis- 
lature would soon pass its own minimum wage law, raising wages in many 
industries to mainland levels. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 





On May 24 the Caracas evening paper El Heraldo reprinted an article 
from the New York magazine Visién in which Pérez Jiménez' government was 
both lauded and dammed. The peace and geieral progress of the country were 
praised, while criticism included the censorship of the press, the 
dependency of the national economy on oil revenues, and the personalism of 
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the regime. Many observers feel the republication of the controversial 
article by this pro-Pérez Jiménez newspaper means that the administration may 
pe taking some of this criticism seriously. Others feel it was a gesture 
designed to refute allegations regarding the lack of freedom of the press in 
Venezuela. 


Noted Venezuelan industrialist Alejandro Hernandez denounced the 
development of anti-Venezuelan propaganda by the Curacao newspaper Doarop 
Beurs and Niewsberichten, which Hernandez claimed publishes daily attacks 
against Venezuela, its people and its government. He also accused private 
schools directed by Dutch teachers of fomenting anti-Venezuelan feeling. 





Another good year is in store for the Venezuelan construction industry 
with $420 million in new contracts being awarded in the near future for 
large-scale purchases of equipment and materials abroad. The Ministry of 
Public Works plans to spend over $390 million this year on hundreds of large 
public projects; and the Banco Obrero (Workers' Bank) is planning a $30 mil- 
lion housing program. Public works this year include a $3 million project 
to dredge the site for the Puerto Cabello drydock; a $9 million allocation 
for part of the proposed Valencia-Tijerias highway; a hotel atop Mt. Avila; 
and the extension of the “teleférico" scenic railway to the coast. New 
hospitals are slated for Ciudad Bolivar and Barquisimeto, and 15-story units 
for Catia and Pariata. Tiro al Banco is the site for buildings containing 
1,328 apartments at a cost of $1.8 million and over half of these will be 
ready for occupancy this year. Another housing project is scheduled for 
Puerto Ordaz to house approximately 40,000 persons, many of whom will be 
employed in the government steel mill under construction there near the 
junction of the Caronf and Orinoco rivers. 


Venezuela's television industry is rapidly expanding. One television 
company intends to extend its two channels to the states of Lara, Yaracuy and 
Falcén by the end of August at a cost of about $900,000. Also it was 
announced that William Halstead, President of Unitel, a North American company 
specializing in mocro-wave systems, will go to Caracas to confer with Col. 
Luis Felipe Llovera Paez, Minister of Communications, about plans to 
establish micro-wave stations to bring television to all parts of the 
country. In Caracas a new plant has been built to produce television tubes 
for domestic receiving sets. The plant, which will have an initial pro- 
duction of about 100 tubes per day, will later be expanded to produce other 
types of television equipment including voltage regulators and transmission 
tubes. 


Eugenio Mendoza, President of "Venepal" (Compania Venezolana de Papel) 
announced that this company will produce various types of bond paper to 
supply local demands completely in a new plant which will be built in Bocas 
de Yaracuy and which will contain the most modern equipment. This equipment 
is being bought from the United States at a cost of several million dollars. 
Excavations have already begun, and production is expected to begin early in 


1958. 


At the annual stockholders meeting, Harold W. Haight, President of 
Creole Petroleum Corp., announced that Creole's net income for the first 
quarter of 1956 amounted to $83.4 million as compared with $75.9 million for 
this period of 1955. Creole's production for the same period of 1956 
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averaged more than one million barrels per day against the 1955 first-quarter 
average of 985,000 barrels. Haight stated that the management of Creole 
foresaw an even greater demand for crude oil and petroleum products and thai 
the company's expansion program was designed to increase production accord- 
ingly. Total crude oil production in Venezuela was 2.3 million barrels per 
day for the first quarter of 1956. 




































The Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons stated that Venezuelan diamond 
production for 1955, which amounted to 145,000 carats, rose 45% over the 
1954 total. The Ministry also reported the recent discovery of valuable 
deposits of bauxite in various parts of Bolfvar state in Southern Venezuela. 
Ore samples showed as much as 40% aluminum content with a relatively small 
amount of silicon and 27% iron oxide. Geologists estimated that the Piar 
District of Bolivar contains about 10 million tons of this ore. The govern- 
ment is now undertaking studies of the exploitation of this mineral. Also 
large deposits of titanium have been discovered near Borburata in the Puerto 
Cabello District of Carabobo. Ore samples are being analyzed by the 
Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons to determine the commercial possibilities 
of these deposits. Venezuelan iron ore production for the year ending 
January 1956 was 697,800 metric tons, compared with 549,600 metric tons for 
the year ending January 1955. 


According to a recent statement by Venezuela's Office of Special 
Studies, as much as 49% of the holdings of Venezuela's new steel mill now 
under construction (H.A.R., IX: p. 74) will be made available for private 
foreign investment. The office also stated that the ultimate goal of the 
plant is to produce 14 lines of products and a total of 500,000 tons per 
year. 





According to final government trade statistics, Venezuela's 1955 favor- 
able balance of trade was $875 million, with imports at $980 million and 
exports at $1,855 million. United States trade comprised 60% of the total 
with exports amounting to $585 million and imports to $553 million; both 
exceed the 1954 export and import figures. Germany, now second place in 
imports, sold $80 million of goods. Great Britain fell to third place with 
$70 million, followed in order by Canada, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Japan, Belgium, Switzerland, and Sweden. 


Commercial relations between France and Venezuela during the first 
quarter of 1956 showed an unfavorable balance of about $4 million for 
Venezuela due to a large importation of French machinery, part of which is 
used by French enterprises in Venezuela. Articles exported to France in 
1955 totaled approximately $15 million. 


Business conditions maintained a high level in Venezuela in the first 
quarter of 1956. The declines in farm income and in the textile industry 
were not considered serious while there was a high volume increase in 
wholesale and retail trade. The cost of living remained stable and 
employment high. Industrial production, excepting the textile industry, was 
well maintained, but agriculture was at a minimum due to the normal dry 
season. Two major crops, rice and sugar, were in surplus. Western 
European sources competed strongly with U.S. suppliers with resultant lower 
price offers and better credit terms on many products including aluminum 
sheets, copper manufactures, electrical equipment and scientific instruments. 
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According to the United Nations' 1955 Demographic Yearbook, Venezuela 
ranks first among nations of the world in per cent increase in population. 
The yearbook states that the population of Venezuela increased by three per 
cent between the years of 1950 and 1954. Early in May representatives of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration headed by Director Harold 
M. Tittmann arrived in Venezuela to examine opportunities for immigrants 
there. Last year the Committee sent 5,000 immigrants to Venezuela and hopes 
to send an even greater number this year. 


As a guest of Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, United States Chief of Naval 
Operations, Capitan Oscar Ghersy Gomez, Commandant of the Venezuelan Navy, 
made a two-week tour of naval installations in the United States. The 
Venezuelan officer was greeted by a 17-gun salute on his arrival at National 
Airport in Washington and was decorated with the Legion of Merit, Degree of 
Commander, at the Pentagon. 


COLOMBIA 


The famous Liberal newspaper El Tiempo, banned by the Colombian Govern- 
ment since August 4, 1955 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 369), received President Rojas 
Pinilla's permission to resume publication on May 5. The President's 
authorization of the reappearance of El Tiempo was contained in a letter to 
Enrique Santos Montejo ("Caliban"), the editor of El Tiempo's interim 
substitute, Intermedio. Santos received the President's letter in answer to 
one of his own which he wrote on April 10 complaining of the manner in which 
censorship was being applied. The New York Times hailed this new move of 
the Colombian dictator as being "a step in the right direction." Stating 
that Rojas Pinilla's policy of "severe and sometimes brutal repression" is a 
dangerous game in a nation of people as politically conscious and as 
democratic as the Colombians are, the Times speculated that perhaps the 
President's realization of this fact might best explain the lifting of the 
ban on El Tiempo. 








In a statement released from Paris on May 15, Eduardo Santos said that 
he would not under present conditions resume publication of El Tiempo, which 
he has owned and edited for more than forty years. He said that although 
the prospect of resuming his old position as editor and working among his old 
friends and associates was delightful to him, he could not do so because the 
memory of the high responsibilities and honors which the Colombian nation had 
conferred upon him prevented him from becoming "a king of clowns" submissive 
to the daily whims of an imperious and irresponsible censor who would tell 
him "what should not be said, what should be said, and how it should be said." 
Santos said that his feelings were expressed by a classical Spanish author 
who said, "Let things be as they should be or else not at all." 


The publication of Santos' 2,000-word statement was at first banned by 
the censorship office, but an approved version was later released. The 
censors deleted a paragraph referring to the closing of El Independiente 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 183), edited by Alberto Lleras Camargo. In like manner, 
references to the "irresponsibility" of press censorship and to Santos as an 
ex-President of Colombia were also suppressed. 
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In general, the situation of the press continued to be grim. An editor 
of Intermedio said that censorship restrictions have been increased. He said 
that, in addition to imposing a strict schedule for the presentation of 
material, the censorship office refused to allow the publication of any 
reference to Alberto Lleras Camargo even on the society page. The editor 
added that the censors limit the size of headlines, indicate the pages on 
which news items may appear, and suppressany reference to election 
activitics in foreign countries as well as references to the National Press 


Commission (see below). 





A growing division in the ranks of the Colombian press was made 
apparent by the decision of a group of pro-government papers to schedule the 
third National Press Congress for June 8, 1956. The National Press Com- 
mission, elected in October, 1954, by the National Press Association, denied 
the authority of the pro-government group to convoke such a congress, saying 
that the statutes of the association did not permit the holding of another 
meeting until October, 1956. (The government refused to allow the group to 
meet in October, 1955.) The organizers of the Press Congress--Diario de 
Colombia, La Paz, El Dia, and Jornada of Bogota; El Frente of Bucaramanga; 
Diario del “Pacifico and nd El Pais of Cali; El Nacional of Barranquilla; 

Diario de la Costa and El | Pueblo of Cartagena--received government permission 
and support + for the meeting. Of the ten pro-government papers, only Jornada 
and El Nacional claim to be Liberal (they were repudiated by the Liberal 
directorate) ; all the rest are Conservative. At least ten newspapers 
announced that they would respect the authority of the National Press 
Commission and would not attend the meeting. The National Press Commission 
is composed of the following members: Bertha Hernandez de Ospina Pérez, 
wife of Conservative ex-President Mariano Ospina Pérez, representing © the 
Conservative evening paper La Re tiblica of Bogota; Roberto Garcia Pena of 
Bogota's El Tiempo; Fernando Gomez Martinez of Medellin's Conservative 
evening paper El Colombiano; and Alberto Galindo, representing the radio 


news commentators. 





According to La Republica, the much-discussed government daily Diario 
Oficial is to be inaugurated in July. La Republica alleged that Manager 
Luis Arango of the Empresa Nacional de Publicaciones had declared that the 
circulation of the government daily will reach 200,000 copies with 36 to 40 
pages each. Arango was reputed to have said that General Ricardo Bayona 
Posada will edit the new paper, which will sell for 10¢ & copy, 5¢ less than 
most other papers. Moreover, the Empresa Nacional de Publicaciones has 
awarded a $30 million contract to Parsons and Whittemore-Lyddon of New York 
for supplying machinery for three newsprint and paper mills expected to go 


into production by 1958. 





El Colombiano of Medellin stated that the allegedly semi-official 
Granadina Publishing Company of Bogota (H.A.R., VIII: p. 519) plans to form 
a nation-wide newspaper chain. (The Granadina Company publishes La Paz, 
formerly called La Hora. ) The newspaper chain will reportedly function in 
the cities of Bogota, Barranquilla, Medellin, Cali, and Bucaramanga. 


Accused of publishing a clandestine paper called Resistencia, eight 
university students were arrested by the Colombian Secret Service (SIC) on 
April 26. Delio Enciso, the Liberal Party's national committee secretary, 
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was arrested on a similar charge two weeks earlier (H.A.R., IX: p. 182). 
Both Enciso and the students were held awaiting summary trial. 


In a speech at Soata in northwestern Boyacaé department, General Ro jas 
Pinilla said that 390 rural dwellers had died of political violence in 
Tolima department thus far in 1956. Blaming “intellectual guerrillas" for 
these deaths, Rojas Pinilla referred to Lleras Camargo's proposed "civic 
front" with the Conservatives (H.A.R., IX: p. 126) as a "repugnant anti- 
national marriage of political oligarchies." Rojas Pinilla promised that 
the armed forces would not permit these groups to “exploit the needy and 
ignorant and to live from their anguish and despise their misery." The 
weekly magazine Saébado, edited by a group of dissident Liberals, announced 
that in order to combat Lleras Camargo's "civic front" Rojas Pinilla will 
proclaim a "third force” movement on his government's anniversary date, 
June 13. According to Saébado, insignia being prepared for that date will 
depict a crossed rifle and spade with the legend: "The People--The Army-- 
The Third Force." 


The Liberal "civic front" proposal’ received an uncertain reaction in 
the Conservative meeting of late April and early May (H.A.R., IX: p. 184) 
From the Liberal point of view, about the most hopeful description of this 
reaction was that "the door had been left open for possible future co- 
operation." There were three main items in the Conservative declaration 
which emerged as the most significant results of the meeting: (1) A 
resolution that the National Constituent Assembly consider the question of 
presidential succession when the term of Rojas Pinilla expires in 1958; 
(2) a resolution in favor of the return of ex-President Laureano Gémez; 
(3) the condemnation of all forms of "leftist totalitarianism" and a 
recognition of the impaired efficacy of "Catholic, Democratic, and 
Republican postulates” in recent years as a result of the "universal fight 
against Communism." Some observers felt that this statement implied that 
the threat of international Communism had facilitated the development of 
Colombian totalitarianism. During the meeting Mariano Ospina Pérez was the 
spokesman for those who believed that the National Constituent Assembly was 
the best vehicle for a return to normalcy, while Roberto Urdaneta Arbeldéez 
repeatedly voiced his feeling that Communism is at present the greatest 
menace to Latin American nations. 


Despite the apparent indecision of the Conservative party in regard to 
his “civic front" proposal, Alberto Lleras Camargo announced his intention 
to continue efforts toward this end and also indicated that Liberals might 
vote for a Conservative president as the best means of returning to the 
traditional Colombian form of government. During a recent trip to Cali, 
Lleras was approached by a group of young Liberals and Conservatives who 
proposed that after Rojas Pinilla's term ended a provisional government be 
installed which would dissolve the National Constituent Assembly and 
institute the election of a new assembly. The youths further proposed that 
this new assembly then proceed with a basic reform of the Constitution. 
Lleras opposed this move and defended the Constitution of 1886. He said that 
a constitutional reform now would risk being influenced too much by the 
problems and emergencies of the moment. He added that Colombians after so 
many years of disorder could not re-establish normal political operations as 
though nothing had happened during this period. He declared that the only 
alternative to the state of siege was a government by both parties, not for 
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the purpose of each launching a campaign for absolute power but for the 
formation of a national regime in which neither would predominate. 


Seldom since the Spanish Inquisition has Christian history recorded such 
fierce religious persecution as exists now in Colombia. It is apparent that 
the "military-clerics" are pursuing a course of complete extermination of 
Colombian Protestantism. Time stated that this campaign was drawing 
"increasing support from the alliance between the Catholic Church and the 
Rojas Pinilla government." In its news items released during May, the 
Evangelical Confederation of Colombia (CEDEC) recounted scores of instances 
of outrages committed against Protestants by all types of individuals in 
Colombia through all levels of church and government hierarchies, from 
bishops and department governors down to the humblest parishioners and 
government employees. It appears that Rojas Pinilla's linking of Protes- 
tants with Communism (H.A.R., IX: p. 225) was the signal for an all-out 
attack on Protestantism on all fronts. 


Thirty Protestant churches were closed in Colombia by government 
authority during April, according to the Division of Foreign Missions of the 
National Council of Churches. A CEDEC news release said that these actions 
were based on a November 25, 1955, decree which was being applied to all of 
the mission areas which comprise three quarters of the national territory. 
This decree, signed by Minister of the Interior Lucio Pabén Ninez, stated 
that in the mission areas non-Catholic ministers could render religious or 
educational services only to foreigners who were affiliated with their 
religion and only in the dwelling of the interested party. The May 31 report 
of CEDEC declared that since 1948 religious persecution has resulted in the 
Closing of more than 200 Protestant schools, 46 churches destroyed by fire 
or dynamite and 75 believers killed because of their religious faith." 


General Rojas Pinilla declined the invitation to attend the meeting of 
the American Presidents at Panama because of "special circumstances which it 
was not possible to alter." Even though the President will not attend, the 
Comité de Accién Chocana from the department of Chocé will attend for the 
purpose of stimulating interest in a transcontinental canal which would 
join the headwaters of the Atrato and San Juan rivers. The Atrato empties 
into the Atlantic in the Gulf of Urabaé; the San Juan into the Pacific. 
Interest also centered on Panama for another reason when the Diario de 
Colombia announced that Perén was considering application for a visa permit- 
ting him to take up residence in Colombia. 


An article in the Christian Science Monitor stated that, according to 
the Pan American Union, Colombia expects to become a coal exporting country 
this year. A report from Cali said that spokesmen for the industry foresee 
the time when coal will displace coffee as Colombia's biggest source of 
foreign exchange. Roberto Londono, chief engineer of a new coal-washing 
plant near Yumbo, Antioquia, said that it will have a capacity, based on a 
single eight-hour shift, of 1,000 tons of anthracite per day. Among pro- 
spective customers for Colombian coal are Japan, England, and the new steel 
industries of Argentina and Chile. The Monitor stated that Colombia has a 
virtually inexhaustible supply of coal for export. 





Elsewhere on the economic scene, in an attempt to stabilize the rising 
cost of living the Colombian Government fixed rents in all cities of over 
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50,000 inhabitants. Finance Minister Carlos Villaveces announced government 
measures to limit corporate profits. He stated that in the campaign against 
the rising cost of living the government might institute price controls or 
might deny dollars at the official rate to all companies that made excessive 
profits or that raise prices unjustifiably. Villaveces also withdrew the 
dollar from the stock market on May 24 to avoid exchange rate speculation. 


The New York Times commented on the progress that is being made in 
Colombia's eastern Llanos. According to newspapermen who recently visited 
there, the area appears to have been pacified, although there is still cattle 
rustling, wife stealing, and an occasional murder. Migrants from western 
Colombia are modernizing agriculture and cattle raising with government 
assistance. These people feel that the area can produce rice, cacao, and 
timber if properly developed. Colonel Luis Carlos Turriago, the civil and 
military commander of the district, listed illiteracy and lack of transpor- 
tation as the region's chief problems. 





The New York Times also published an article concerning the exploration 
of a strange “lost world" in Colombia comprised by the ancient La Macarena 
mountains, 200 miles southeast of Bogota. The mountains, reaching a height 
of 10,000 feet, were probably formed "eons" before the Andes were born. 
Surrounded by a thick tropical rain forest, the range of peaks--about 150 
miles long by 50 miles wide--may harbor plant and animal life which is not 
found elsewhere. 





ECUADOR 


Tension mounted in Ecuador during May as the Frente Democratico 
National (F.D.N.) fought to hold its position in the June 3 elections. The 
F.D.N. was supporting Rail Clemente Huerta. It was estimated that some 
700,000 will be eligible to vote for a new President and Vice President, 45 
senators and 75 members of the Chamber of Deputies. F.D.N. leaders said 
their strength would come from the votes of those who want "peace, tolerance 
and freedom" and that they hope their platform will attract the female vote. 
An example of the active part women have played in this election campaign was 
the barnstorming tour which Rosario Pallares de Plaza, wife of ex-President 
Galo Plaza, made to support F.D.N. candidates Rail Clemente Huerta and José 
Marfa Plaza. 


In spite of this support, the F.D.N. lost ground when Carlos Guevara 
Moreno, Concentracién de Fuerzas Populares candidate, began his tour. He 
enlisted the support of Senators César Plaza Monzén, Bowen Roggiero and Icaza 
Moreno who had been backing José Chiriboga Villagémez. Chiriboga denounced 
this alliance as a "pact of treason" while the Guevara Moreno publicity 
called it a "pact of chiefs." This loss of strength killed Chiriboga's own 
chances of victory, but it increased his political power since the candidate 
whom Chiriboga decides to support may gain a potential 40,000 votes. 


Many said that President Velasco Ibarra would support Carlos Guevara 
Moreno. The latter remained prudently silent about the exile and repressions 
which he had suffered at the hands of the President. But, in a statement to 
the press on May 15, Velasco Ibarra staunchly defended himself against 
"tendentious, calummious" charges that the government favored...any...candi- 
date and reaffirmed his declaration that officials are maintaining absolute 
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neutrality in the campaign. He added that anyone attempting to start a 
revolution would be crushed. 


This statement was supported by the announcement of Defense Minister 
Alejandro Teodoro Ponce Luque that the Army had collected firearms in 
civilian possession because all permits for possession of arms had "expired." 
To explain this action, Ponce Luque said that the President wished to hand 
over the leadership of the country peacefully after the elections. 


Official apprehension about the maintenance of order seemed well-founded. 
On May 27 a policeman was killed and a police captain gravely wounded in a 
clash after a political rally in Milagro, 40 kilometers east of Guayaquil. 
About 20 other policemen were hurt in the brawl between supporters of Huerta 


and Guevara Moreno. 


As election day, Jume 3, drew nearer, the government took more pre- 
cautions to maintain order. The Tribunal Supremo Electoral ordered the 
cessation of all traffic on election day and decreed that all citizens will 
be "frozen" in their home districts the entire day to prevent repeat voting. 
The Ministry of Education suspended classes throughout the country from 
May 30 to June 5. 


Regular government business presumedly went on in orderly fashion. The 
Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs, José Joaquin Silva, said that the 
Ministry had not yet received an official report about the judicial pro- 
ceeding brought against Roberto Pettinato by a Buenos Aires judge. Pettinato, 
General Director of Penal Institutions of the deposed Peronista regime, took 
refuge in the Ecuadorian Embassy in Buenos Aires after the Perén government 


fell. 


The boundary commission composed of representatives of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, and the United States has been meeting in Rio de Janeiro to 
establish the disputed boundary between Ecuador and Peru. The four countries 
are guarantors of the 1942 Rio Protocol. So far the commission has failed to 
fix terms on the basis of the Protocol because each country interprets the 
Protocol differently. They did cable Quito and Lima, requesting a resurvey 
of the territory and new maps of the area from which to work. 


Meanwhile, Peru and Ecuador officially resumed normal diplomatic 
relations. The new Peruvian Ambassador, Daniel Camino Brent, presented his 
credentials to President José Maria Velasco Ibarra on the first of the 
month. Also presenting diplomatic credentials in May was Dragutin Djurdyev, 
the new Yugoslavian Minister to Ecuador and Chile, who is taking residence in 


Santiago. 


The Economic Cooperation Committee of the 0.A.S8. Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council reported that an oceanographic research center on the 
Galdpagos Islands was feasible. It further reported that the center, in 
addition to serving as a base for marine life studies, would function as a 
weather observatory. The initial cost was estimated at $1 million, and an 
additional $300,000 to $350,000 would be required annually for maintenance. 


A new government-owned fertilizer factory is expected to begin pro- 
duction on the outskirts of Quito in July. It plans to produce approximately 
25 tons daily of complete organic fertilizer from garbage and other wastes, 
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which will triple Ecuador's fertilizer production, now 3,500 tons per year. 


A Miami engineering and architectural firm, Rader and Associates, 
announced plans for a new banana-loading pier at Puerto Bolivar. Con- 
struction of the $3.5 million project will start in about four months. 


Another North American firm, Smith Engineering and Construction 
Company, Inc., had begun negotiations with the government about the con- 
struction of terminal buildings and other installations at the Quito and 


Guayaquil airports. 


The Ministry of Public Works estimated that not less than $1.3 million 
is required for new highway maintenance equipment. The Ministry maintains 
only 1,650 kilometers of highways while private contract takes care of 
1,200 kilometers. 


The 1955 reduction in exports harmed the economic structure of the 
country. Exports totalled $87 million for 1955 as compared with $96 mil- 
lion for 1954. Imports were valued at $101 million and $124 million 
respectively. The decline in both columns reflected lower cacao shipments, 
which dropped from $34 million to $19 million, although banana exports rose 
from $27 million in 1954 to $36 million last year. The increased banana 
production has created an over supply in the world market. Production 
increased from 11 million stems in 1951 to 27 million stems in 1955. 


Ecuador is expected to designate Teodoro Alvarado Oléa Ambassador in 
Washington, D.C. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Peruvian politics in May exemplified the case of the Ten Little Indians, 
as five of the eight prospective presidential candidates toppled off the 
political fence. On May 2, Gen. Zenén Noriega, claiming as his reason the 
likelihood of fraud in connection with the elections, renounced his candi- 
dacy. On May 4, the registration deadline, Luciano Castillo, head of the 
Socialist party, could present only 14,000 of the 20,000 petition signa- 
tures required by law, and so was disqualified. Héctor Boza, Gen. Carlos 
Minano, and Carlos Mirdé Quesada Laos, all having duly registered, then with- 
drew their candidacies upon the grounds that too many candidates would 
obscure the issues and confuse the voters. 


Left in the field with Manuel Prado y Ugarteche and Fernando Belainde 
Terry, Hernando Lavalle is thought to have the greatest political strength 
(he presented upon registration some 70,000 names, the largest number 
possessed by any candidate). By the end of May, he had the declared support 
of the Partido Restaurador, the Unién Revolucionaria and various minor 
parties and was considered to have the preference of the APRA, believed by 
some authorities to control as much as 50% of Peruvian votes. 
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A prominent corporation lawyer, a leading figure in the Banco de Crédito, 
and a member of the boards of directors of some 30 corporations and enter 
prises, Lavalle is not affiliated officially with any political party. 
Through his business contacts, he has connections with certain rightist 
elements; yet he is said to maintain cordial relations with the exiled 
Alianza Popular Revolucionaria Americana (APRA) leader, Victor Rail Haya 
de la Torre, whom Lavalle has known since his student days, when Haya de la 
Torre was active in the Peruvian Students Federation, which Lavalle headed. 
There was a hint of an agreement between Lavalle and the APRA in accordance 
with which the Apristas would not oppose Lavalle's desire to continue the 
present government's program for attracting foreign capital--a policy 
previously regarded by Apristas as "dollar imperialism"--while Lavalle 
carries out a plan to restore the APRA to active politics. According to the 
rumor, Lavalle is to appoint to his first cabinet liberals favorable to the 
APRA; the government is next to proceed to legalize Aprismo and to grant 
amnesty to the leaders; then Apristas are to be assigned to several cabinet 


posts. 


Lavalle registered with Armando Montes de Peralta (former Minister of 
Public Health under Odria) and Honorio Delgado (physician and director of the 
Partido Democratico-cristiano) as his First and Second Vice-Presidents, 
respectively; however, after the Partido Restaurador announced its official 
support of Lavalle, Honorio Delgado withdrew his candidacy, and the Christian 
Democrats declared that they would not participate as a party in the 
elections. Following this announcement, the Jurado Nacional de Elecciones 
(National Election Board) asked that the elections scheduled for June 3 be 
postponed two weeks, to allow for completion of the checking of names on 
registration petitions. The subsequent granting of the request occasioned 
considerable criticism from both Prado and Belatinde Terry, who charged the 
government with unfairly favoring Lavalle by enabling him, with the post- 
ponement of the elections (and the resulting extension of the deadline for 
the registration of candidates), to acquire another Second Vice President. 
Ernesto Delgado Gutiérrez, leader of the Unién Revolucionaria, was registered 
as Lavalle's new Second Vice President on May 16, just ahead of the deadline 
corresponding to the new election date, June 17. 


Also arousing the criticism of opponents was Lavalle's statement during 
an address in Lima on May 12 that he intended to carry on the program of the 
present government. The opposition saw in this an indication of the 
continuismo President Odria had been accused of attempting to insure. 
Enemies of continuismo also accused Lavalle of attempting to secure the 
support of a controlling percentage of the congressional candidates. Ac- 
cording to Peruvian law, candidates for Congress file applications 10 days 
before elections, at which time the candidates are customarily announced. 
Because of the postponement of the election date, the list of candidates was 


not made available in May. 
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The second strongest candidate for the presidency was thought to be 
Manuel Prado y Ugarteche, head of the Pradista party and recipient, upon Z 
their retirement, of the support of Héctor Boza, Gen. Carlos Minano, and i 
Carlos Miré Quesada Laos. Prado, the only presidential aspirant officially : 
registered with party support, has as his vice-presidential candidates, first, : 
Luis Gallo Porras (former mayor of Lima and prominent industrialist and . 
financier), and second, Carlos Moreyra y Paz Soldan (agricultural engineer 
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and once Minister of Agriculture). In a radio address to the nation at the 
beginning of May, Prado set forth his platform, in which he included adminis- 
trative and economic decentralization, popular election of departmental 
administrations, promotion of national and foreign capital investment for 
national development, a balanced budget, further highway construction, and 
the maintenance of peace through an international policy founded upon the 
observance of treaties and the promotion of Inter-American solidarity and 
cooperation. 


Fernando Belatnde Terry, the third of the remaining presidential candi- 
dates, is supported by the Frente Nacional de Juventudes. Although not new 
to politics (he was a deputy from 1945 to 1948), Belainde Terry is considered 
an “unknown quantity." He registered with no running mates. 

Early in May Peru officially re-established diplomatic relations with 
Ecuador by sending there as ambassador Daniel Camino Brent, the first 
Peruvian Ambassador to be sent to Ecuador since March, 1953 (See ECUADOR). 
Not completely forgotten, however, were hard feelings between the two 
nations. The proposal of an Inter-American commission to re-examine by 
geodetical survey and aerial mapping the border territory involved in the 
Peruvian-Ecuadorian dispute arbitrated in 1942 fell on deaf ears as far as 
Peruvians were concerned. The Peruvian Government replied to the proposal 
with the statement, "No existe cuestién de limites entre el Pert y Ecuador, 
sino la mas pronto ejecucién del protocolo...." Peru stood firm upon its 
insistence that the decisions of the Guarantors of the Frontiers as es- 
tablished in the protocol of Rfo de Janeiro in 1942 be respected. 


In another field of international relations, Theodore C. Achilles was 
appointed U.S. Ambassador to Peru to replace Ellis O. Briggs, who was made 
Ambassador to Brazil. Achilles, with the Foreign Service since 1931, has 
been Minister and Deputy Chief of Mission in Paris since 1952. 


Academic life at the University of San Marcos was thrown into turmoil 
when students declared illegal the election in late April of Dr. Aurelio 
Mirdé Quesada Sosa as rector. The Federacién Universitaria de la Universidad 
de San Marcos called a general strike to bring about the resignation of 
Dr. Mirdéd Quesada Sosa and to obtain increased student participation in the 
direction of University affairs. Students and workers staged a demonstration 
in Lima and shouted loudly against the rector as they paraded past the 
offices of El Comercio, a paper directed by the Mirdé Quesada family. 
Strikers attempted to gain support at the universities of Arequipa, Trujillo 
and Cuzco, and students at the University of Cuzco later joined the strike. 
The University Council at San Marcos issued a request for moderation to 
permit study of the matter, as leaders attended negotiation sessions at the 
University. 


Following a series of international meetings on education held in Lima 
in late April and early May, which called for increased cooperation between 
the governments of the American republics, announcement was made that the 
United States and Peru had signed an agreement to’ provide for the exchange of 
students between the two countries. The program is to be financed through 
the Agricultural Surplus Products Agreement and is to cost $300,000 over a 
three-year period. 
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Strikes for higher wages and increased benefits continued to disrupt 
services throughout Peru. The strike of mail and telegraphic employees ended 
on April 28 after the issuance by the government on the 27th of a decree 
granting to all employees except those connected with the armed forces, the 
judiciary, and education, a basic monthly salary increase of 300 soles, 
retroactive to May 1, as well as other concessions, including an increased 
allowance for children. Government officials observed that wage raises 
could be expected to increase the difficulty of the nation's struggle against 
inflation (the principal corrective measure employed so far by the government 
has been the increase in interest rates inaugurated in November 1944). 


Figures, available in May, for the financial status of the nation for 
the first quarter of 1956 show the following: a decrease of 20% in the total 
reserves of gold and foreign exchange, compared with a 4% decrease in the 
first three months of 1955; an expansion in the circulation of bank notes of 
somewhat less than 2%, as opposed to a contraction of 2% in 1955; continued 
expansion of loans granted by commercial and savings banks, but at a rate 
slower than in 1955; an increase of 3% in bank deposits, but a decrease of 6% 
in the cash position of the banks; continued heavy demand for bank credit at 
interest rates higher by 1% than in 1955; the steadiness on the whole of the 
sol at the dollar draft rate of 19 soles to the dollar; a net deficit of 
expenditures over receipts in foreign exchange to the extent of $5.6 million, 
compared to $1.5 million in the first three months of 1955; an increase of 
32% in total foreign exchange income over the first quarter of 1955, but an 
increase of expenditures of 37% over the same period of 1955. 


The agricultural economy of Peru continued to be disturbed by the 
effects of the unusual drought which began last October and the severe spring 
frosts in the Lake Titicaca region. With famine conditions prevailing in the 
altiplano, the Peruvian Government considered steps to prevent the "mass 
displacement" of some 100,000 inhabitants of the region. Through the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration (I.C.A.), United States Government aid is 
being sent in the form of 45,000 tons of wheat, barley, and corn, and 2,000 
tons of dry milk. Arrangements were also made in May for the sale of an 
additional 90,000 tons of food products. Proceeds are to be lent back to 
Peru for the financing of public works projects in the departments of Cuzco 


and Puno. 


Peruvian sugar producers protested against the terms of the sugar bill 
passed by the U.S. Congress in May. In accordance with the new law, Peru 
may export to the United States approximately 59,000 tons a year, compared to 
the present yearly quota of 54,000 tons. Peruvians claimed that the slight 
increase granted them was retaliation for their remaining outside the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement. Ambassador Fernando Berckemeyer declared that the 
United States was defeating its own policy of assistance to Peru. Sugar 
producers were particularly concerned because Peru expects to produce a 
record 700,000 tons of sugar this year. Peruvian sugar exports for the first 
three months of 1956 totaled 114,613 tons, compared to 104,258 tons in 1955. 
A contract with Chile provides for the sale of 96,000 tons. 
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BOLIVIA 


Continued political unrest prevailed in Bolivia as the various parties 
launched their campaigns for the June 17th elections. The rightist Falange 
Socialista Boliviana announced the nomination of Oscar Unzaga de la Vega as 
Presidential candidate, with Mario Gutiérrez as Vice-Presidential running 
mate. The left wing Partido Obrero Revolucionario nominated H. Gonzalez for 
the Presidency and F. Bravo for the Vice-Presidency. By the end of the month 
a total of 300,000 voters had registered for the elections. Meanwhile, 
arrangements were being made for a meeting of Latin American Communist 
leaders to be held in La Paz. A Santiago dispatch said the meeting was 
designed to establish contact with the Bolivian Labor Confederation and 
up a Communist propaganda program for all of Latin America. 


Hernan Roca, mayor of Guayaramerin and a prominent member of the ruling 
Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario (M.N.R.), was assassinated by members of 
the Falange. In La Paz a student member of the Falange was killed, and 
approximately 150 people were injured in a clash between Falangistas and 
supporters of the M.N.R. Because of the tense situation, the government 
closed the university for three days and appealed to all students and workers 
to avoid street fighting. 


Adding to the country's turbulent atmosphere was a series of general 
strikes. Following the murder of a Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano pilot, airline, 
railroad, telephone, and electrical workers declared a walkout, paralyzing 
transportation and power lines on May 8. Labor representatives blamed 
Walter Lehm, head of Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano, for the murder and appealed to 
the government for immediate prosecution. The Railroad Workers' Federation 
further demanded modification of certain social security legislation. A 
favorable agreement, including housing provisions and family allotments, was 
reached the same day. A teachers' strike in Santa Cruz also was satis- 
factorily settled when the Bolivian Ministry of Education announced that all 
back wages and compensation due to teachers would be paid. A week later 
2,000 miners of the San José tin mines in Oruro went on strike, demanding a 
40% pay increase. They had received one 40% raise in March but considered it 
insufficient. 


In reply to an Inter-American Press Association questionnaire, the 
Bolivian Press Secretary stated that no physical or moral coercion was used 
by the government to prevent the publication of La Razon, that the indemnity 
paid to the owner of Los Tiempos of Cochabamba for the suppression of his 
newspaper was just, and that the present revolutionary government was truly 
democratic. 





Petroleum transactions again made headline news in Bolivia. Texas 
Oilman Glenn McCarthy announced he had signed a contract to supply natural 
gas to Chilean copper mines from oil fields in Bolivia. His plans include 
construction of a 500-mile gas pipeline from Villa Montes, Bolivia, through a 
mountain pass to Chuquicamata and Antofagasta in Chile at a cost of $30 mil- 
lion. The Bolivian Government ratified the contract concluded in March 
between the state oil monopoly (Y.P.F.B.) and Gulf Oil Corporation (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 134). The agreement authorizes Gulf to explore a maximum of 
3.7 million acres within the Y.P.B.F. zone and to exploit, finally, a maxi- 
mum of 1.1 million acres. Gulf's construction of a $45 million pipeline 
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system to the Pacific is expected to make land-locked Bolivia one of South 
America's leading oil exporters. 


A three-man U.S. economic mission arrived in La Paz to advise the 
Bolivian Government on stabilization matters and production increase. The 
advisory team was set up at the request of the Bolivian Government and is 
headed by George Eder of the International Telephone and Telegraph Corpo- 
ration. It will work with the newly created Bolivian National Stabilization 


Council. 


CHILE 


Communist trouble seemed to be brewing in Chile. Although it is 
illegal, the Chilean Communist Party, considered the best organized in South 
America, celebrated its Tenth National Congress on May 10. Elias Lafferte and 
Hidalgo Gonzalez were re-elected chairman and secretary of the party, and its 
fighting formula was clearly fixed. The Communists resolved to join other 
parties for the purpose of ending the "presidentialist" regime. Chilean 
Communism, it was declared, was guided by its own convictions and saw the 
need of ending "the cult of personalities." Workers were called upon to join 3 
small industrialists and landowners against the government's economic : 
stabilization plans. Ample understanding with the Socialists and other 
leftist groups aiming toward the creation of a popular front was deemed 
necessary. President Ibanez was accused of carrying on an economic campaign 
favorable to the "imperialist interests," and was compared with ex-+President 
Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, who gained power with Communist aid and then 
outlawed the party. Communists believed it was possible to win victory by 


peaceful means. 


Communist party secretary Hidalgo Gonzalez declared that the results of 
the last municipal elections (H.A.R., IX: p. 192) were not favorable to the 
party. He maintained that Communists should have defied the laws that 
disenfranchised more than 30,000 of their members. 


MARE oe 


On May 18, the Communist morning daily El Siglo was suspended for 10 4 
days for publishing the resolutions of the party congress in violation of the A 
Law for the Defense of Democracy, which prohibits the transmission and 

publication of any information of Communistic origin. On the same day, 

Communist Party president Elfas Lafferte, publisher Orlando Villa and editor 

Luis Canales of El Siglo were arrested in connection with the case. On 

May 22, director Jose Emilio Mora and political editor Carlos Rosales were. 
arrested. All five persons were indicted on charges of having violated the 
familiar Law for the Defense of Democracy. They were jailed with the 

exception of Lafferte, who was in the hospital. Associate owner of El Siglo 

Oscar Baeza was released on 10,000 pesos bail. 


A severe setback to the plans of the Popular Action Front (FRAP), the 
Communist-inspired coalition of left-wing political parties, was the invali- 
dation of the April 1 election of Jaime Barros to the Chamber of Deputies 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 192). Barros was declared ineligible for office as deputy 
from Valparaiso because of his Communist affiliation. Radical Party member 
Juan Luis Mauras was also regarded with suspicion, since his election as 
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deputy for Tarapacaé was backed by FRAP. He assumed his seat in the Chamber 
of Deputies, however, after refusing to be sworn in at the same time as 
Augusto Pumarino, United Conservative, who replaced Jaime Barros. At a FRAP 
meeting, at which Senator Salvador Allende was elected chairman, it was 
resolved to require the absence of all FRAP members of Parliament from the 
plenary session of Congress on May 21, to urge all Radicals not to attend the 
session, and to issue a public declaration on the invalidation of the 
election of Jaime Barros. When Congress met, only 59 out of a total of 147 
Deputies, and 12 out of a total of 45 Senators attended. Members of FRAP, 
Popular Socialists, Democrats, and the majority of the members of the Radical 
party did not attend. 


The remaining CUTCH (Chile's powerful leftist and reportedly Communist- 
infiltrated labor union) leaders jailed for participation in January's 
abortive anti-government strike were freed by May 7. The May Day demon- 
stration by 5,000 CUTCH members, which was attended by Socialist, Radical and 
Communist leaders, was staged in perfect order. Troops were ready at their 
barracks, however, in case all had not gone smoothly. CUTCH president 
Clotario Blest, still in jail at that time, sent an anti-government message 


to the throng. 


On May 22, the entire Chilean Cabinet resigned. Secretary General of 
the Government, Mario Cuidad, made clear that the move had nothing to do with 
the anti-inflationary policies of the government, but was intended to 
facilitate the more effective functioning of various ministries. The resig- 
nation of Foreign Minister Enrique Barbosa was immediately accepted by 
President Ibanez, who replaced him with Osvaldo Sainte Marie, also Minister 
of Mines. Col. Benjamin Videla, Oscar Herrera and Francisco O'Ryan retained 
their posts as Ministers of Interior, Finance and Economy, and National 
Defense respectively. Santiago Wilson, as Minister of Lands and Agriculture, 
and Raul Barrios, as Minister of Labor and Health, also remained in the 
cabinet. It was reported that President Ibanez intended to offer the Labor 
and Agriculture posts to members of the Agrarian Laborist party, which 
supported him in the 1952 elections. This move failed to materialize, 


however. 


One month after Chile's free foreign exchange system was adopted Presi- 
dent Ibanez delivered his yearly message to Congress. "This is a very 
different message from those of past years,” he declared, citing numerous 
victories his government has won in the war against inflation. He believed 
the economic future of Chile to be very promising, an opinion shared by a 
great many foreign observers. After five months of intensive struggle, 
Ibanez could at last declare that "the picture has changed." The President's 
message also contained a warning against Communism and a reaffirmation of 
Chile's anti-Communist position. He criticized the Foreign Ministry, which 
he said demonstrated "deficient organization," and expressed optimism regard- 
ing the copper situation. 


Seeming to substantiate President Ibanez' censure of the Foreign Minis- 
try were reports of difficulties in Chile's relations with Argentina over 
the dispute concerning sovereignty over the Palena and California areas 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 136). Argentine gendarmes, on instructions from their 
superiors, demanded that residents of the California valley claimed by Chile 
should register their land ownership in the provisional records presented to 
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them by the gendarmes, on the grounds that they are on Argentine soil. The 
Chilean carabineros have orders to prevent the gendarmes from continuing 
such actions. The matter is in the hands of the Chilean Foreign Ministry, 
which has presented no solution to the problem. Recently Chilean military 
authorities discovered, in the ports of Valparaiso and Talcahuano, a contra- 
band of arms and munitions destined for anti-government revolutionary forces 


in Argentina. 


The Anaconda Copper Co. has requested the Chilean Mines Ministry to 
approve an additional $4.5 million investment in the Chuquicamata copper : 
mine, which would allow the extraction of molybdenum from copper ore. 4 
Anaconda's board chairman, Roy H. Glover, expressed confidence in Chile's . 
stability and in the company's future in that country. The company expects 
to produce 1.2 million pounds of copper this year. Oilman Glenn McCarthy 
announced that he had signed a contract with the Chile Exploration Co., 
subsidiary of Anaconda, to supply natural gas to Chilean copper mines from 
fields in Bolivia (see BOLIVIA). Work on the project will begin within 14 
to 18 months and will be completed in two and one-half years at a cost of 


$30 million. 


* Nesta 


Alfredo Ibanez, superintendent of nitrate operations for the Chilean 
Government, said on April 30 that $36 million will be invested in the 
nitrate industry in order to lower production costs (H.A.R., IX: p. 193). 

A $30 million loan will be sought in the United States. Finance Minister 
Oscar Herrera was confident that the World Bank would approve a $235 million 
loan to finance the government's road building and agricultural development 


prograliis . 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


May was a trying month for the eight-month old provisional government of 
Argentina. President Pedro Eugenio Aramburu was confronted with several 
crises that led many to wonder how long he could maintain himselfin power. 
Aramburu, nevertheless, rode out the storm. Month's end saw the difficulties ; 
diminished to manageable proportions, but by no means dissipated. 


The month began auspiciously enough with a Labor Day celebration on 
May 1. In contrast to the Perén era's May 1 celebrations, tightly controlled 
by the Confederacién General del Trabajo (C.G.T.), there were mass meetings 
by diverse groups in all parts of the country. The Socialists in Buenos 
Aires staged the traditional parade ending at their Casa del Pueblo head- 
quarters where speeches and cheers were the order of the day. Sizable 
demonstrations were staged by all parties including the Communists, whose 
Parque Rivadavia gathering was sanctioned by the police. The Communist 
orators called for the formation of a popular front and for elections before 


the end of 1956. 


Gini ok ct 2 
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Aramburu went to Concepcidén del Uruguay, where in 1851 José de Urquiza 
had proclaimed the beginning of the war against the dictator Juan Manuel de 
Rosas. He spoke of the similarity between the movement that overthrew Rosas 
and that which deposed Perén. In speaking of the re-establishment of the 
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1853 Constitution (H.A.R., IX: p. 196) the President emphasized that it was 
more than a symbolic act, since it gave Argentina once again a fundamental 
law free of totalitarian taint. Aramburu also announced that more than 400 
Peronista labor leaders, who had been jailed during the unsuccessful 

October 1955 general strike, had been freed. Workers were also informed that 
union elections would be held soon to pick leaders and to determine 
bargaining agents. 


While the reversion to the 1853 charter was generally applauded, the 
provisional government faced considerable legal confusion. On May 4, Judge 
Jorge Vera Vallejo tendered his resignation because he felt a "conflict of 
conscience," since his oath had committed him to administer justice under the 
basic law of the land, which included the changes made in 1949. His action 
raised the prospect of leaving the nation in a legal vacuum because other 
jurists also believed that abrogation of the 1949 charter by decree was 
unconstitutional. This in turn suggested that the Supreme Court, too, was 
unconstitutional. The government apparently had no answer, but Aramburu 
said that clarifying directives would be issued as soon as possible. He 
declared that no law, even the 1853 constitution, would be valid if it 
conflicted with the series of decrees designed to further the revolutionary 
objectives. Most observers felt that expediency, not fundamental law, was 
governing Aramburu's course. As the New York Times put it, the government, 
"liberal though it seems to be, has to govern more or less by decree." 





On May 10, the growing resentment of the Federacién Universitaria 
Argentina (FUA) toward Education Minister Atilio dell'Oro Maini (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 139) flared into action as students seized several university 
buildings in La Plata. The students declared that they would be the sole 
governors of the university until the minister resigned. The action culmi- 
nated a series of demonstrations and student strikes in Mendoza, Rosario 
and Buenos Aires. News of the La Plata occupation led to similar action in 
other cities. Secondary schools and university buildings were occupied in 
towns throughout Argentina. In Cérdoba open war broke out between FUA 
partisans, who occupied several buildings, and Catholic student supporters 
of the minister, who tried to eject them. 


Meanwhile, dell'Oro Maini, in Lima attending an international edu- 
cational conference, telephoned his resignation in order to allow the 
government freedom of action. Aramburu sent a message to the students which 
assured them that their problems were recognized and would be given special 
attention. The message pointed out, however, that the student action 
",..compromised the normal conduct of institutional affairs," and that while 
the problem would be resolved with equanimity, the government would not be 
responsive to pressure. No mention was made in this message of the 
Education Minister or of whether his resignation had been accepted. 


During the evening of May 12, FUA leaders ordered that all occupied 
buildings be returned to the authorities because Aramburu had satisfied them 
that their demands would be met. Resumption of normal activity also allowed 
secondary schools involved to begin the school year, postponed by the polio 
epidemic until May 9 (H.A.R., IX: p. 196), without further delay. Agitation 
continued, however, with FUA followers and Catholic students clashing in 
several cities. Finally, on May 16, Aramburu announced officially that he 
had accepted the resignation of dell'Oro Maini and had appointed lawyer 
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Carlos Alberto Adrogue to replace him. The federal “interventors” in the uni- 
versities resigned as well as several high officials of the Ministry of 


Education. 


The appointment of a new Education Minister probably solved only the 
immediate problem. Many observers felt that the situation would remain 
tense, since there were deeper issues involved than simple opposition to 
dell'Oro Maini. Religion and politics were at the root of the problem. The 
FUA is made up of students of diverse political affiliations. It is said to 
contain Radicals, Socialists and Communists as well as independents. Their 
only bond is common support of the principle of state-supported lay uni- 
versities. The group opposed the March decision to allow the establishment 
of private Catholic universities (H.A.R., IX: p. 139), which it considered 
an attempt to undermine the traditional monopoly of the State in higher 
education. On the other hand, the Federacién Universitaria de Estudiantes 
Libres (FUEL), while claiming a smaller membership than FUA, is solidly 
Catholic and would favor any step toward breaking down the principle of lay 


education. 


The issue lent itself to political debate. Christian Democrats claimed 
that the occupation of the schools was an action reminiscent of the deposed 
regime and was therefore contrary to the course of the revolution. The 
Socialists sided with the FUA, as they had in March, and insisted that 
rightist Catholic elements be eliminated from the government. The Radicals, 
opposed to dell'Oro Maini, nevertheless took a moderate attitude. El 
Ciudadano, a Radical party organ, wondered how student affairs could raise 


such a national furor. 





Aramburu still faced the crisis posed by the resignation of Interior 
Minister Eduardo Busso in April (H.A.R., IX: p. 194). The court of honor 
was expected to have reached a decision before the end of May concerning 
Busso's alleged unethical conduct, but it was delayed when one of the members 
resigned because of personal friendship with Busso. Aramburu would not name 


a permanent replacement for Busso until the court of honor reached a decision. 


Meanwhile, Justice Minister Laureano Landaburu was named Acting Interior 
Minister. The eruption of the education crisis complicated this picture and 
led to speculation of a wholesale shakeup. Aramburu, however, known to 
favor a revision of the executive departments, took advantage of the 
confusion by appointing a group to study the reduction of cabinet posts. 
Cause for widespread speculation about cabinet changes could also be found 
in the fact that the re-established Constitution of 1853 specifies only 


eight cabinet posts. 


The April order placing the Armed Forces under wartime regulations 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 194) led in May to an all-out effort by the Army high 
command to put junior officers in their places. Continually irked by a 
group of captains, majors and colonels known as the "guerrillas," who had 
played important roles in the revolution and as a consequence had achieved 
influence over their superiars, Army Minister Gen. Arturo Ossorio Arana 
called for a conference of all generals and garrison commanders. He told 
them that the chain of command would be maintained and discipline restored. 
Several officers were summarily disciplined for insubordination and 
rebellion, with sentences varying from several months' imprisonment to 
"exile" by assignment to foreign diplomatic posts. Lt. Col. Carlos Morri 
Koenig, former Army intelligence head, was sentenced to six months’ 
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onfinement at the southern garrison of Comodoro Rivadavia. Col. Bernardin 
Nicomedes Labayru, former chief of staff to the Army commander in chief, 

was given a week to accept a post as military attaché in Holland or be 
confined. Cipriano Reyes' Labor party organ, El Laborista, commented that 
the tip-off to Army shakeups was the appointment of military men to diplo- 
matic positions. Ironically, Army Chief of Staff Roberto Tomas Dalton, 
thought to be the guiding spirit in meting out discipline, was reported to 
have refused an offer to become Ambassador to Bolivia, but to be considering 
a similar appointment in Peru. Many reservations were expressed concerning 
the efficacy of assigning potential troublemakers to foreign posts. It was 
felt in some quarters that the Army situation was the most serious threat to 
Aramburu's government. 


Aramburu's May 1 assurance that labor would be free to choose its own 
leaders and bargaining agencies did not have the desired effect. A 
promising beginning was made during the first week of May with the Sindicato 
Unico de Portuarios (SUPA). The port workers elected representatives to 
negotiate new contracts. On May 8, however, a "warning" strike paralyzed 
the port of Buenos Aires. Wage increases were a prominent demand, but more 
significant was the request for the right to deal directly with employers 
instead of through the Ministry of Labor. Scattered work stoppages in other 
industries were based on the same plea. 


The government maintained that, until general union elections were 
held, the Ministry of Labor must participate directly in union affairs. 
Aramburu explained the government's views concerning labor organization in 
terms resembling the "right to work" principle of the U.S. Taft-Hartley 
law. No worker should be compelled to join a union and there should be as 
many unions in an industry as the workers themselves desired. It was 
apparent to many that the government had no intention of allowing labor to 
acquire political strength. This intention was believed to be one reason 
why full-fledged contract renewals, on which discussion began in February 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 86), have not been made. 


On May 24, the transit system of Buenos Aires was paralyzed by a 
walkout. Demands for direct negotiations as well as for action in 
restoring independence to unions were the apparent reasons. In this case 
the government did not try to appease. Branding the action as Communist 
and Peronista-inspired, Aramburu placed the transit system under military 
control and threatened transit workers with military discipline. The 
action was effective, and though the issue was not solved, the transit 
system did function again. The government placed 25 strike leaders in 
Patagonian prisons to await sentencing by a military judge. 


The accusation that Communists elements had inspired the transit 
strike was the first direct attack by government spokesmen against the 
party. This provided substance for rumors that the party would soon be 
declared illegal. Aramburu had dismissed such action in April by saying 
that the party was insignificant (H.A.R., IX: pp. 194-5), but during May 
the Communists were trying to influence the Socialists, the unions and 
even the Radical party to join in a popular front movement. Some quarters 
were convinced that demands for removing federal “interventors”from the 
C.G.T. and the unions, as well as the demands for non-intervention of the 
Labor Ministry in contract negotiations, were part of the Communist 
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strategy to separate labor from the government and to convert the party int 
a refuge for the descamisados. 





May's unrelenting crises led some foreign journals to pessimistic 
conclusions. A U.S. News and World Report article held that worker discon- 
tent, Army-Navy rivalry and an unsettled economy could create the opportunit 
for a come-back attempt by Perén. The Manchester Guardian painted a black 
picture of political chaos and economic uneasiness with military dictatorshi; 
seen as the fruit of the revolution. Argentines presented contrasting views, 
however. On May 21, nine political leaders representing Radical, Socialist, 
Christian Democrat and independent views, held a television interview with 
two Chilean newspapermen. The Chileans maintained that Perén had secretly 
spent 20 days in Chile during April conferring with Peronistas now living 
there. Among those reportedly visited were his mother-in-law, several ex- 
senators and ex-deputies, and his long-time friend, Maria de la Cruz, one- 
time Chilean senator. According to the Chilean newsmen, these and other 
individuals were constantly plotting against the present Argentine govern- 
ment. The Argentines, however, declared that the liberating revolution would 
not be defeated. They added that Perén had been permanently eliminated from 
the Argentine scene, and that his machinations in Chile coupled with his old 
friendship with Tbanez constituted a Chilean, not an Argentine, problem. 








More than 140 foreign firms submitted offers for petroleum development 
projects (H.A.R., IX: p. 138) before the May 15 deadline. Industry Minister 
Carlos Alzogaray would not reveal the names of the bidders nor the nature of 
the offers, but he said that all details would be made public after adequate 
study of the proposals. The revocation of the 1949 Constitution also created 
a problem in this area. Article 40 declared that minerals, water power 
sources, petroleum, coal and gas deposits, and other sources of energy are 
the permanent and inalienable property of the nation. Revocation suggested 
the possibility that petroleum regions could revert to private hands. To 
stop speculation the government prohibited provincial governments from 
granting permits to private parties to search for oil. Such permission 
would require further legislation, according to government spokesmen. The 
Radical party, opposed to the 1949 charter in general, defended Article 40 
by declaring that nationalization of petroleum was too well established to 
warrant discussion. The status of Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales j 
(Y.P.F.), the government petroleum monopoly, appeared to be secure since it 
was created many years before 1949. 
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Argentina submitted a formal application for membership in the Inter- 
national Bank and the International Monetary Fund on May 15. Acceptance of 
Argentina by both organizations was considered a matter of course, but some 
time was expected to elapse before it would be announced. Multilateral trade 
agreements linking Argentina with Austria, Belgium, France, Italy, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and Great Britain were announced on May 31. The 
agreements will allow convertibility of currency and provided for a ten-year 
period to liquidate Argentine indebtedness to the nine countries estimated at 
$520 million. West Germany, Argentina's biggest European creditor, and 
Denmark did not enter the agreements, but were negotiating separately. 


A forward step was taken concerning elections on May 11 when Aramburu 
announced that registration for new election rolls would take place in 
December 1956. Women were apparently assured of keeping their suffrage in 
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spite of constitutional somersaults since one day was set for the regis: 
tration of men and another for women. 


URUGUAY 


Nine cabinet ministers resigned as a result of a disagreement over the 
national budget for 1956-57. All of the outgoing ministers were Batllistas 
of the Colorado party. The foreign press put the blame for this event on the 
cumbersome plural executive and the lack of income tax, which result in 
indecision, and low revenue while the country is going through a simmering 
economic and financial crisis. The National Council of Government quickly 
confirmed the new cabinet members, all Batllistas. They are: Foreign 
Relations, Francisco Gamarra; Interior, Alberto Abdala; Industry and Labor, 
Fiorentino Guimaraes; Education, Clemente Rugia; Health, Vicente Basagoitia; 
Agriculture, Amilcar Vasconcelos; Finance, Armando Malet; and Public Works, 
Washington Fernandez. The last three and Francisco Gamarra were members of 
the previous cabinet. 


The economic situation was aggravated by the packing workers' strike 
which practically closed all plants and stopped the deliveries of frozen 
meat to foreign countries. The strike was caused by a wage dispute. Mean- 
while, the national packing house.was informed that West Germany had decided 
not to buy Uruguayan meat in the future. The West German companies did not 
recognize the strike as a legitimate excuse and asked for $200,000 for the 
delay in shipment of current orders. 


Observers agreed that Uruguay urgently needs to solve its economic and 
financial problems. The peso has fallen sharply to its lowest known level in 
relation to the dollar (almost four pesos to the dollar). Many blamed the 
sharp decline on an announcement that the government was considering issuing 
200 million pesos in paper currency to pay off the internal debt. Another 
factor may have been the fact that wool exports, one of Uruguay's main 
sources of foreign exchange, have been at a standstill since the beginning of 
April when an exchange subsidy of 2i¢ per dollar was discontinued. 


The U.S. farm surplus disposal program again drew severe criticism from 
the Uruguayan press. La Manana, organ of a faction of the Colorado party, 
held that the program announced by Washington for the sale abroad of wheat, 
cotton and corn would have a disturbing influence on the Uruguayan markets, 
and would affect unfavorably the prospects of other producing countries whose 
economic life depends basically on food exports. The editorial referred 
specifically to a proposed sale of U.S. wheat to Paraguay. This would 
allegedly wreck Uruguay's chances of winning Paraguay as a permanent customer 
for its wheat and flour. The editorial concluded that the stubbornness of 
the U.S. Government would establish a new cause for friction and resentment 
in economic relations with Latin America. Washington P. Bermidez, Uruguayan 
representative to the Organization of American States (0.A.S.), also 
criticized the new U.S. farm surplus policy before the Inter-American Social 
and Economic Council as being an outright departure from the announced 
intentions of the Department of Agriculture to set a floor price acceptable 
to Latin American producers. 
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PARAGUAY 


Rumors of a military uprising during May reached Posadas, capital of th: 
Argentine province of Misiones which borders Paraguay. The Seventh Division, 
garrisoned in the northern city of Concepcién, was said to have revolted on 
May 3 against President Aifredo Stroessner.' However,aStroessner spokesman 
stated that no military uprising had occurred and that rumors had been 
spread to confuse the public. After a survey of the situation, Agence 
France Presse and International News Service reported that everything 
appeared normal and that security measures in military and police posts were 


unchanged. 


Paraguayan exiles in Montevideo stated on May 9 that recent news from 
Paraguay confirmed the gravity of the situation following the student riots 
in Asuncién early in April (H.A.R., IM: p. 198). According to reports, 
doctors were not permitted to attend patients at the hospital at the Uni- 
versity of Asuncidén outside of office hours unless given special police 
permission. All University and medical staff meetings were prohibited., The 
Federation of Paraguayan Students (Federacién de Estudiantes del Paraguay) 
publicly denied the government's accusations that the student movement in 
April was Communist-led. Furthermore, the Federation denied any connection 
with national or international political parties, pointing out that the 
Federation supports the Secretariat of International Coordination, a youth 
organization designed to fight against international Communism. ; 


Carlos Pastore, leader of the exiled Liberal party, who is in 
Montevideo, gave the following information concerning those arrested in 
Paraguay: Sebastian Ayala Aicardi, vice-president of the University Feder- 
ation of Paraguay, was confined at San Ignacio, a town southeast of 
Asuncién; Arnoldo Valdovino, secretary of the Federation, was confined in 
Ipane; Clodomiro Gonzdélez Diaz, press secretary of the Federation, was 
confined at Caracupe; Arturo Costa Meana, vice-president of the Law Center, 
and José Jiménez Pecci were imprisoned in the Asuncién police headquarters; 
Félix Ramon Ayala, notary, was imprisoned at the office of police investi- 
gations; and Adolfo Zara, student, was held prisoner in the Asuncion jail. 

The pro-government daily, Patria, announced on May 13 that the 
Stroessner cabinet had resigned en masse. The Asuncién daily stated that 
the resignation had been expected and that it had been proposed during a 
meeting held on October 27 of last year when two antagonistic groups of the 
Colorado party agreed to unite. By May 17 it was reported that President 
Alfredo Stroessner had reorganized his cabinet, appointing the following: 
Minister of the Interior, Edgardo Insfran, former chief of police of 
Asunci6én; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Rawal Sapend Pastor, former Paraguayan 
Ambassador to Rio de Janeiro; Minister of Education, Rail Pena, reappointed; 
Minister of Finance, César Barrientos, former Minister of Industry; Minister 
of Agriculture, Martin Cuevas, former director of the Central Bank of 
Paraguay; Minister of Defense, Marcial Samaniego, former Minister of Public 
Works; Minister of Public Works, Mario Coscia, former Chief of Staff of the 
army; Minister of Justice and Labor, Ezequiel Gonzélez Alsina; Minister of 
Industry and Commerce, Fabio Da Silva, formerly Minister of Agriculture; and 
Minister of Public Health, Ezequiel Zacarfias Arza. It was expected that 
Herminio Morinigo, ex-Minister of Defense, would be appointed Ambassador to 
the West German Government. The new Ambassador to Brazil, in place of Raul 
Sapena Pastor, was expected to be Hipdélito Sanchez Quell. 
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Plans for the proposed $9 million water supply for Asuncidén are rapidly 
nearing completion, according to the Miami engineering firm, Rader and 
Associates. Earle M. Rader, senior partner, stated recently that con- 
struction bids are expected in June. Although most of the work is being done 
in the company's Miami office, the firm has maintained a staff of 30 
engineers and draftsmen in its Asuncion field office. Heading the project is 
John W. Greenleaf Jr., a Rader partner, who spent four years in South America 
during World War II. 









Studies completed by the American firm in Asuncidén revealed that the 
population had doubled in the last 12 years to the present total of 250,000. 
There has been a noticeable increase in sub-standard housing and slums. The 
firm's investigations showed that thousands of shanties and houses lacked 
water or had only inadequate or polluted wells, and that one-third of the 
population could not afford to pay for metered water if provided. It was 
learned that the water problem increased with the growth and concentration of 
population, because of the unpredictable nature of the seasonal water level. 
To supply Asuncion, water will be taken from the Paraguay River, comparable 
in size to the Ohio or Missouri Rivers. In general there is little river 
pollution as there are few towns along the river above Asuncidén. Plans for 
the water system have been especially designed to use a maximum of local 
materials in order to minimize export costs from the United States to 
Paraguay. Greenleaf, who has traveled three times to Asuncidén in the past 
year, stated that "a modern water system will not only protect the health 

and welfare of the population, but it will be a factor in stimulating 
industry and tourism, for which Paraguay has a rich potential." 


















On May 3, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson announced that the 
United States and Paraguay had signed an agreement authorizing the sale to 
Paraguay through private U.S. traders of $3 million worth of U.S. surplus, 
including wheat, flour and oils. The agreement was signed in Asuncion by 

'  Hipdlito Sanchez, then Foreign Minister of Paraguay, and Arthur A. Ageton, 

' US. Ambassador to Paraguay. 











Annual trade between Paraguay and Bolivia will be increased to $300,000 
for each country as a result of a meeting between representatives of the two 
countries in Asuncién on April 9. Products to be exchanged are leaf tobacco, 
cement, fresh fruits, tanned hides, rum, cotton goods, and mules from 

: Paraguay and salt, canned food extracts, lead and tin ingots from Bolivia. 








President Stroessner has accepted an invitation to attend the reunion of 
Chiefs of State of the American Republics, which will take place in Panama 
City in June to celebrate the 130th anniversary of the convocation of the 
Congress of Panama by Simon Bolivar. 










BRAZIL 





In May, key segments of Brazil's ruling group--from the Armed Forces 
through the ranks of politicians and professors--called for Brazil to halt 
shipments of radioactive minerals to the United States. Opposition news- 
papers and congressmen blamed Kubitschek for what they termed the "give-away" 
of Brazil's resources. Kubitschek vainly tried to combat emotionalism with 
facts. He had the record of the 1952 and 1954-55 contracts with the U.S. 
read in Congress and distributed to the press. 
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Long range planners in Washington, in view of the depletion of many 
major minerals in the U.S., have counted on access to Brazil's great mineral 
resources. However, Brazil seems to be turning steadily more nationalistic 
and possibly uncooperative as its population increases (to over 60 million) 
and its problems worsen. Politicians see in xenophobia their surest 
platform. Followers of Getulio Vargas, led by youthful Mayor Leonel Brizzola 
of Porto Alegre, have erected a monument in the Gaucho capital bearing the 
text of Vargas' suicide letter blaming foreign trusts for Brazil's ills. 


For weeks nationalistic deputies leaked to the press confidential hear- 
ings on exports of radioactive materials, as generals and physicists 
generally testified against such exports. Deputy Dagoberto Salles, a 
Paulista of Kubitschek's own majority Social Democratic party, introduced a 
bill to ban these exports. As in the "Oil is ours" campaign which preceded 
the creation of Petrobras, nationalists of all stripes gladly joined the 
Communists in anti-foreignism, reviving propaganda of the U.S. muckraking era 
to smear today's pil companies. Vainly internationalist press lord Assis 
Chateaubriand tried to educate Brazilian nationalists to the great benefits 
brought to Venezuela and Saudi Arabia from developing oil under today's 
50-50 split of profits. His similar efforts to educate Brazil to the 
advantages of a realistic development partnership with the U.S. has apparently 
influenced only a minority. Tribuna da Imprensa, whose self-exiled editor 
Carlos Lacerda prepared to move from the New York area to Lisbon to escape. 
the consequences of the declining value of Brazil's currency, and the 
Communist daily in Rio, Imprensa Popular, led the Yankee-baiting with daily 
diatribes based on congressional committee leaks. Lacerda labelled 
Kubitschek "the favorite president of Nelson Rockefeller" and Goulart (see 


below) "the honored guest of Standard Oil." 








Correio da Manha, generally realistic economically and pro-Kubitschek, 
termed the outery over radioactive materials "a wave of insanity...inquisi- 
torial intolerance, hate mongering...systematic dissemination of lies.... 
This explosion of irrational forces contaminated all Brazilian problems, 
defaming and distorting everything neurotically to promote a coup." The 
powerful paper reminded seditious Navy and Air Force officers and anti-Lott 
generals that Gen. Juarez Tavora, while the closest adviser of caretaker 
President Café Filho, approved the 1954 atomic contract. The daily reminded 
readers that Brazil was not exporting strategic materials in raw form but 
had been helped by Americans to concentrate them, creating a profitable 
"Brazilian industry of emancipation." Correio da Manha denied charges that 
the U.S. was paying prices far below proper levels, calling the accusers men 
of "bad faith, hate and economic and technical ignorance." 








Following sensational oppositionist and Communist press accusations 
that Washington was injuring Brazil's vital exports of coffee and cotton, 
Correio da Manha called for a cessation of "sterile" anti-Americanism, 
terming it the sourness of poor relations annoyed when a rich uncle refuses 
money. O Estado de Sao Paulo, long considered Brazil's best paper, seemed 
recently to be fo. following the nationalist current. In Sao Paulo, national- 
istic politicians, professors, journalists and students formed a committee to 
"defend" radioactive minerals and to tighten export controls even over iron 
ore, Manganese and quartz crystal. Observers saw this trend, infecting 
Brazil's most modern and progressive state, as one more obstacle to Brazil's 
sound development. O Estado echoed the outcry against the U.S. Congress for 
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allegedly planning to cause a $30 million loss to Brazil's number-two export, 
cotton, by dumping U.S. surplus cotton abroad. 










Not all Brazilian technicians were in the nationalist camp. Mario da 
Silva Pinto, former director of the National Department of Mineral Pro- 
duction, told the congressional atomic energy committee that Brazil has 
received a fair price for its exports to the U.S., consisting chiefly of 
thorium from monazitic sands, and totalling some 24,000 tons since 1952. A 
large deposit of thorium was announced near Pogos de Caldas, Minas Gerais, 
during the atomic debate. 













Silva Pinto reminded Congress that so far the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has been the only prospective buyer of Brazil's radioactive salts. 
He urged Brazil to benefit from these exports. Prof. Joaquim da Costa 
Ribeiro, chairman of the Brazilian Atomic Energy Commission, while suggest- 
ing temporary suspension of atomic exports until deposits could be better 
surveyed, urged expansion of mining and closer U.S. collaboration. They 

were Outweighed by the opposition to radioactive mineral exports of Gen. Anor 
Teixeira dos Santos, 65, chief of the Armed Forces General Staff. 










The Armed Forces officer corps belongs, 13,000-strong, to the politi- 
cally potent Military Club in Rio. After hotly-contested elections all over 
Brazil, in which Navy and Air Force officers generally voted for the anti- 
Lott, anti-administration slate headed by Gen. Nicanor Guimaraes de Souza 
and Admiral Benjamin Sodré, Gen. José Segadas Vianna was elected club 
president by a margin of only a few score votes. Gen. Segadas Vianna's slim 
victory showed the Armed Forces' political influence so evenly divided as to 
negate itself. Moderate elements and dailies piously hoped that the pro- 
Lott and opposition halves of the Armed Forces would see the futility of 
trying to overturn each other or the government and be harmonious. Congress 
approved a political amnesty retroactive to November 1955, turning down a 
motion to extend it to all political and military sedition including Commu- 
nists back to 1954. The Communists were excluded. The large opposition 
vote, which tried vainly to include an amnesty for Communists to embarrass 
the regime, disturbed Washington. Some feared the opposition, thwarted in 
its attempt to capture the Military Club as a base for sniping at the 

: administration, would next try to destroy Finance Minister José Alkmin, 

>’ vulnerable because of the sinking cruzeiro. The Associated Press wrote from 

' Rio, "It is generally believed that no government can exist in Brazil without 

| Armed Forces support." 
























Brazil's traditionally pro-U.S. foreign policy was reaffirmed when 
Ambassador Joao Carlos Muniz told an internationalist group in Indianapolis 
that Brazil supports U.S. efforts to defend Western democratic civilization 
through economic and technical aid to developing countries. The Ambassador 
also spoke at the dedication in Brazil, Indiana, of the replica of an 18th- 
century Ouro Preto fountain given by Brazil. At month's end Muniz's transfer 
to Buenos Aires was approved by Congress, leaving the Washington ambassador- 
ship free for Kubitschek's political ally, Ernani do Amaral Peixoto, who is 
married to Alzira Vargas, daughter of Getilio. 












Weary from nearly four months in the uneasy presidency, Kubitschek 
broadcast to the nation an appeal for confidence and patience in his fight 
against inflation and to develop resources, including oil. He promised that 
by late 1957 Petrobras would be saving oil imports at the rate of $50 million 
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annually by producing 15 million barrels a year. To answer critics who 
claimed he was little more than Lott's puppet, Kubitschek assured Brazil 
that he had "enough authority, energy and fighting spirit" for his full 
five-year term. 











Brazil's situation was termed more unstable politically and worse 
economically than ever by the weekly Economist of London, which speculated 
on the possibility that the Army will back Kubitschek in drastic remedies 
for mounting problems. Nevertheless, Brazil was called a paradoxical land 
which expands despite its difficulties and continues to attract important 
foreign investments. 










Brazil "needs a sense of proportion in her economic management, and a 
sense of vision and fair play," wrote the New York Times on May 18. The 
paper took note of Brazil's disappointingly minor exchange reform affecting 
less than 15% of its exports as no cure for rampant inflation and "economic 
sore points." Kubitschek's determination to develop resources and his long- 
range goals "are certainly commendable," concluded the editorial. 























Kubitschek on May 15 submitted to Congress the budget proposals for 
calendar 1957 with messages and appropriations bills. The budget anticipated 
a federal income of 75,938 million cruzeiros and expenses of 99 , 806 million 
cruzeiros. Kubitschek termed his budget "sincere and realistic." He asked 
for its patriotic and constructive consideration, declaring unrealistically 
that Congress had outgrown "pork barrelism." The President lamented that 80% 
of the federal income should be consumed by fixed outlays, deficits like 
those of the overstaffed government transportation enterprises, and recent 
pay raises for all military and civilian personnel. Only 20% remained, he 
said, for new, constructive activities like his food-power-transportation 
program. Kubitschek inherited 30,000 million cruzeiros of salary increases, 
hence the huge deficit. Kubitschek and Finance Minister Alkmin urged 
adoption of tariffs for revenue to bring in an additional 10,000 million 
cruzeiros in 1957. Some 7,000 million cruzeiros might be raised through 
higher income and sales taxes. Kubitschek hoped to cut the amount of new 
paper money being printed every month. The President began seeking a 

funding arrangement to ease amortization and interest rates on nearly 

$950 million of foreign obligations. 



















What every Latin American president fears happened in Rio--furious 
demonstrations by secondary school and university student organizations 
heavily infiltrated by Communist agitators and saboteurs. The immediate 
reason, aggravated by unchecked inflation, was the city's granting the un- 
popular and unprofitable Canadian tramway lines a fare increase from 1¢ to 
2¢, which still leaves it among the world's cheapest. Enraged students 
destroyed a dozen tramcars and damaged dozens of others, clashed with police, 
and assailed the mayor for yielding to "foreign pressure." A democratic 
youth group denounced Communist infiltration in the demonstrations, and at 
month's end the National Student Union called for "passive resistance” to 
the 2¢ fare. The fare increase was to permit higher pay for tram employees. 
Education Minister Clovis Salgado appealed to the students by radio. 
Kubitschek finally called out all available police to prevent further 
assaults on tramcars, calling on parents and educators to curb the boys and 
warn them against following Communist saboteurs. Tanks patrolled parts of 
Rio as military police occupied the ultranationalist National Student Union. 
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Two deputies were roughed up. Many people were injured and arrested. Radio 
reports of all this were censored. 







In a broadcast over the nationwide official "Voice of Brazil" network, 
Kubitschek declared that he had taken all the steps promised to the conference 
of Catholic bishops at Campina Grande in the Nordeste to resolve national 
problems. The President told top officials in emergency session to prevent 

a repetition in Rio of Bogotd's 1948 wreckage by rioters. 











It was feared that the National Student Union and Metropolitan Student 
Union of Rio would call a nationwide peaceful student strike. There were 
repercussions in Sao Paulo, whose students have a tradition, especially in 
the Law School, of political activity. In Vitéria, after four days of riots, 
the students forced the tramway company to reduce student fares by 50%. 

There was agitation in other cities. Earlier, the National Student Union had 
asked the Paraguayan Ambassador in Rio to seek release of 250 Paraguayan 
students arrested for the April incidents in Asuncién (H.A.R., IX: p. 198). 
The appeal was unanimously approved by all student federations in Brazil. 









Kubitschek's ambitious long-term projects in transportation, power and 
public works were described in detail by Visao in interviews with the two top 
development officials, Works Minister Licio Meira and President Lucas Lopes 

of the National Economic Development Bank. Inflation must be checked before 
much else can be accomplished, they agreed. 









Vice President Joao Goulart and his attractive young wife visited the 
U.S. as guests of the government, which arranged the visit to bring him into 
contact with U.S. labor leaders. His tour was a personal triumph which netted 
Goulart much prestige in Brazil. He was being mentioned as a possible 
successor to Kubitschek in 1960. Goulart visited Eisenhower, Nixon, Dulles, 
and labor leader George Meany in Washington. On his tour of the U.S. Goulart 
visited the Texas King Ranch, famed now in Brazil for its exports of Santa 
Gertrudis cattle, which are ideal for hot-countries with insect pests. He 

met Harry Truman in Kansas City, Walter Reuther in Detroit, Cardinal Spellman 
and Nelson Rockefeller in New York. Goulartwas entertained by Nelson 
Rockefeller, whose cousin James Rockefeller, president of the First National 
City Bank, entertained Governor Janio Quadros, in New York for medical 
attention. Former President Joao Café Filho arrived in the U.S. for medical 
treatment as Goulart's party left for Europe. 















Ambassador James C. Dunn, promoted to the rank of "five-star diplomat” 
after 37 years of distinguished service, announced his retirement. His 
successor will be career Ambassador Ellis 0. Briggs, 56, now envoy to Lima. 
The moving of Briggs to Rio, Ambassador Willard L. Beaulac to Buenos Aires, 
and Cecil B. Lyon to Santiago was hailed by the New York Times. "Continuity 
of contact with the basic problems of Latin America is invaluable to those 
who would work toward their solution. So is a knowledge of the highly 
individualized national psychologies and of the pace and mood of life in the 
separate capitals. Some political appointees have not had these attributes." 






















Anxiety was felt momentarily in Rio at news of the mutiny of the politi- 
cally replaced police chief of the remote Araguéia River port of Maraba, Para. 
His few followers fired on two officers who flew 300 miles south from Belém 
to replace him. The officers killed two mutineers. The minor incident 
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resulted from the gubernatorial victory of Joaquim de Magalhaes Barata, 67, « 
political general re-elected to govern Para. 


Early in May gunfire in Sao Luis, capital of the sunbaked state of 
Maranhao, killed one of a group trying to seize the state government. In 
such an unproductive state the best jobs, amidst Asian-type poverty, are 
political. These two unimportant incidents, unlike the February revolt of 
three Air Force pilots in the Amazonian selva, failed to distract Brazil 
from the normal political squabbling in Rio. The pilots involved in the 
February "vest pocket" revolt were pardoned in May. 


The stormy petrel of Sao Paulo politics and graft, Adhemar de Barros, 
hoped to follow up his quashing of corruption charges, which kept him in 
Bolivia for two months, by returning triumphantly to the city from which he 
fled ignominiously to avoid being jailed. Adhemar was reported visiting in 
Buenos Aires, awaiting a suitable welcome which he hoped would impress his 
political friends and foes, including Quadros. If the two split the 
Paulista vote in 1960, political forecasters said, Goulart might succeed 
Kubitschek. Barros was angling for a vacant senatorship from Parana. 


Brazil's urgent need to double its output of steel by 1960 or see its 
rate of industrial growth fall below the recent rate of Th a year was 
described in Visao. Ingot tonnage in 1954 was only 1.14 million, which 
Kubitschek has been assured by European, U.S. and Japanese capitalists, will 
be doubled. Recently Mineiros and Paulistas, traditional industrial rivals 
in metallurgy, ceased combatting each other for federal favors and declared 
a truce so that each state can get a big new steel mill with federal aid. 
Ferrostal A.G. of Essen announced details of its plans in Minas Gerais and 
Vitoria. Kubitschek inaugurated a new blast furnace and steel-making 
facilities at the little Barbara Steel Co. in Barra Mansa, near Volta 
Redonda. Its cast-iron pipe capacity was to be raised to 72,000 tons per 
year. The expanding Belgo-Mineira Steel Co. announced plans for growing 
6 million eucalyptus trees a year to supply its blast furnaces with charcoal 
and compete with Ferrostal and the new Sao Paulo mill at Piacgagiiera using 
imported coke. Belgo-Mineira planned to invest up to 1,000 million 


cruzeiros in eucalyptus forests. 


Brazil should seek solutions for its mounting imbalance between popu- 
lation and agricultural production from recommendations in the recent World 
Bank mission's report on Colombia, asserted Visao. Rural primary schools and 
agricultural colleges must be improved, and better pay offered agronomists. 
Rio and Sao Paulo should receive vastly more fish, California fisheries 
experts told Brazil. They worked on a United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization (F.A.0.) project, and recommended refrigeration facilities and 
modern methods of food handling to improve diet. Other F.A.0O. technicians 
reported on forest products possibilities in Amaz6nia, where they plan 
further surveys. Senator Chateaubriand had his information media plug 
modernization of coffee plantations so Brazilian coffee can meet the increas- 
ing competition of superior Colombian and Central American quality mild 
coffees. The percentage of Brazilian strong, low-quality coffees has been 
declining in U.S. blends. Rio Grande do Sul wheat region leaders sought 
federal aid for a mw railroad between Porto Alegre and Passo Fundo. 
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by 
R. H. 


Bernal Diaz del Castillo. THE DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST OF MEXICO. New York. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 1956. Pp. xxxiii, pp. 478. $6.50. 


Bernal Diaz del Castillo's famous account of the conquest of Mexico 
during the years 1517 to 1521 has had many avatars. The original manuscript 
has always been in Guatemala. A copy was sent to Philip II of Spain, and 
served as the basis for the edition published in Madrid by Fray Alonso 
Remon in 1632. This version was translated into several foreign languages; 
Maurice Keatinge translated it into English in 1800 and John Ingram Lockhart 
in 1844. Convinced that the text issued by Remén was full of mistakes, the 
Mexican historian Genaro Garcia in 1901 obtained an exact copy of the 
manuscript from Guatemalan President Manuel Estrada Cabrera. This served as 
the basis for the English translation by A. P. Maudslay, which the Hakluyt 
Society published in five volumes in 1908. Later, Maudslay published a one- 
volume abridged version, into which were inserted some extracts from the 
letters of Cortés to make clear the topography of the siege of Mexico City. 
The volume here reviewed is essentially a reprinting of Maudslay's 
abridged version, with the addition of a short preface by Irving A. Leonard. 


THE MISSIONS OF NEW MEXICO, 1776. A description by Fray Francisco Atanasio 
Dominguez, with other contemporary documents. Translated and annotated by 
Eleanor B Adams and Fray Angelico Chavez. Albuquerque. University of New 


Mexico Press. 1956. Pp. 387. $15.00. 


The University of New Mexico Press deserves warm congratulations for 
publishing another handsome and interesting volume. The Franciscan author 
of this description of New Mexico at the end of the 18th century must be 
sitting up in his grave in surprise at the luxurious presentation of his 
report, which in his lifetime brought him only trouble; his forthright criti- 
cisms were responsible for his being relegated to spend the rest of his life 
in obscure frontier posts. The annotated translation of his description is 
the work of Eleanor B. Adams, now Research Associate in History at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, and Fray Angelico Chavez, a native of New Mexico and 
a Franciscan father at Jemez Pueblo. There are several interesting supple- 
ments: A list of 256 books noted by Dominguez in the Santo Library (384 are 
listed in a recently discovered inventory dated 1788); Letters by Dominguez 
and Fray Silvestre Vélez de Escalante; Observations by Fray Joaquin de Jesus 
Ruiz; Various contemporary documents; A Who's Who of the Franciscans and 
Settlers; A glossary and index. This corpus of documents about New Mexico at 
the end of the eighteenth century is amply illustrated with reproductions of 
maps and documents, as well as architectural drawings by Horace T. Pierce of 
26 of the missions as they may have appeared in 1776. The volume is well- 
printed on good paper, and the binding is discreetly attractive. The Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press has added one more substantial volume to its 


series of publications on state history. 


Lillian Estelle Fisher. CHAMPION OF REFORM. MANUEL ABAD Y QUEIPO. New York. 
Library Publishers. 1955. Pp. 314. $6.00. 


Lillian Estelle Fisher, who lives in Berkeley, California, has for years 
been carrying out research at the Bancroft Library, where she was closely 
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associated with the late Director, Herbert I. Priestley. Her previous 
studies describe primarily 18th century Mexico. They are Viceregal Adminis- 
tration in the Spanish American Colonies, The Intendant System in Spanish 
America, “and The Background of the Movement for Mexican Independence. Her 
biography of the Royalist bishop of Michoacan at the time of Hidalgo is an 
excellent introduction to the drama of personalities and ideologies in the 


Mexican wars of independence. 














Abad y Queipo found himself between the Devil and the deep blue sea. 
The Devil was Hidalgo, whom he excommunicated with denunciations of 
Hidalgo's bloodthirstiness, prejudices and lack of charity. The deep blue 
sea separated this natural son of noble Asturian family from Mother Spain, 
to which he remained loyal, despite his plea for reforms before it was too 
late. Mexico achieved its independence, and Hidalgo became a national hero. 
The Spain of Ferdinand VII could think of nothing better than to subject one 
of its most enlightened loyalists to the rigors of the Inquisition; he 
returned to Spain to die an embittered man. Vae victis; Hidalgo is idolized, 


while Abad y Queipo has been forgotten. 


J, Richard Powell. THE MEXICAN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY. 1938--1950. Berkeley. 
University of California Press. 1956. Pp. 269. $4.00. 


This is in a way a companion volume to an earlier publication of the 
University of California Press, Edwin Lieuwen's Petroleum in Venezuela, A 
History. The volume on the Mexican oil industry is a publication of the 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research at the University of California. 
The author, now an assistant professor of economics at Long Beach State 
College, explains the Mexican attitude toward the foreign oil companies in 
the framework of the national resentment at the traditional colonial status 
of the country. He is frank to admit the difficulties which at present 
beset the Mexican oil industry, and suggests that in general some form of 
excess profits tax would be much more satisfactory all around than straight 


expropriation. 





Stephen Gilman. THE ART OF LA CELESTINA. Madison. University of Wisconsin 
Press. 1956. Pp. 261. $5.00. 


Stephen Gilman, now an associate professor of Romance languages at 
Harvard University, received the initial stimulus for this study in a 
seminar given by Américo Castro at Princeton University. The art of La 
Celestina is carefully examined. However, the author is, as so frequently 
happens with specialists, blinded as to the importance of his subject. To 
describe Fernando de Rojas as "a major world writer, worthy to be ranked 
with the best," as the author says in his preface, is like putting Aucassin 
and Nicolette in a class with Shakespeare and the Bible. This distortion of 
values is another result of the excessive stress on the misnamed Golden Age 
of Spanish literature among Hispanists of the United States and Great 


Britain. 








CORRECTION: The HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE 
MATERIALS IN THE UNITED STATES will be sold 
only in a cloth edition ($10.00). 
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